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It  was  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  tobacco  planters 
of  Old  Horseshoe,  in  Vuelta  Abajo,  were  making  seed- 
beds. At  the  Sumidero,  old  Bernardo's  vega,  the  men 
were  down  in  the  tumba,  or  clearing,  some  of  them  turn- 
ing up  long  narrow  beds  in  the  mellow  soil,  and  others 
burning  off  more  land  in  preparation.  The  girl,  Paula, 
coming  out  of  the  palm-thatched  cottage  on  the  hill 
above  with  a  tin  of  coffee  for  the  workers,  inhaled  the 
pungent  odor  of  smoke  with  delight.  It  meant  planting 
time,  and  that  is  always  the  spring  of  hope  to  farm  dwell- 
ers. One  forgets  that  it  frequently  pleases  Heaven  to  send 
failure,  and  one  remembers  the  happy  years,  the  years  of 
full  harvest.  Paula's  father,  Bernardo,  was  the  wisest  man 
in  the  world,  so,  if  any  money  were  made,  he  was  sure  to 
have  his  share.  If  the  crop  went  well,  he  had  promised 
her  a  trip  to  Consolation  in  the  ox-cart,  and  her  choice  of 
all  the  beautiful  hats  in  town.  How  wonderful  it  would 
be  to  own  a  hat!  She  would  be  very  proud,  of  course,  but 
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Mirror 


at  least  she  would  not  put  on  all  the  airs  Rosita  did  with 
her  bridal  hat.  Rosita  was  absurd— and  married  to  such  a 
homely  man!  Andres  was  gaunt  and  hook-nosed,  with 
stooped  shoulders  that  made  even  his  wedding  suit  look 
queer.  And  Felicia  engaged  to  poor  cross-eyed  Juanito! 
How  could  they  do  it?  Of  course  Mamita  had  told  Paula 
that  love  is  blind  to  such  imperfections,  that  love  beau- 
tifies. But  Paula  did  not  care  to  experiment  with  these 
miracles.  She  paused  for  a  moment  under  the  ceiba  tree 
and  whispered  a  prayer  to  San  Antonio  to  send  her  a 
handsome  husband.  Forgetful  of  the  tin  of  cooling  coffee, 
she  looked  out  over  the  scene  of  tropic  loveliness,  dream- 
ing. Beyond  were  the  blue-green  mountains  with  their 
deep  purple  shadows;  the  foothills  already  dotted  with 
brown  newly-plowed  fields;  the  winding  road;  and  then, 
directly  below  her,  the  lagoon,  repeating  the  whole  pic- 
ture upside  down. 

As  she  gazed  into  this  crystal  mirror  a  horseman,  a 
stranger  to  her,  rounded- the  turn  in  the  road  and  ap- 
peared reflected  in  the  tranquil  water.  He  was  riding  at  a 
jogging  gait  that  covered  the  ground  rapidly,  but  on  see- 
ing the  girl  under  the  ceiba  tree  he  reined  in  his  horse 
sharply  and  stared  up  at  her  after  the  frank  fashion  of 
the  Cubans.  There  was  something  about  this  stranger 
that  made  Paula's  breath  come  quickly.  She  looked  up 
from  the  reflection  and  gazed  into  his  amber-colored  eyes. 
She  felt  a  strange  excitement;  and  then  it  was  as  if  a  part 
of  herself,  her  soul  maybe,  left  her  body  and  rushed  across 


the  space  called  by  the  same  part  of  him.  The  feeling  was 
so  strange  that  she  shivered,  so  new  to  her  that  she  was 
afraid,  as  if  the  whole  fabric  of  her  simple  life  were  threat- 
ened. And  her  innermost  being  seemed  to  call  out  to  her, 
telling  her  there  was  something  she  must  say  to  this  man. 
She  wanted  to  call  out  to  him,  "Stop!  Wait  till  I  under- 
stand! Wait  till  I  find  out  what  it  is  I  must  say  to  you!" 
One  does  not  speak  in  that  way  to  strangers,  and  Paula 
turned  red  under  her  tan.  She  started  guiltily,  remember- 
ing her  errand,  and  hurried  down  to  the  tumba. 

*"Ah,  little  one!"  cried  Bernardo,  his  fond  eyes  crin- 
kling, laughing  lines  deepening  about  them.  "Ah  little 
one,  we  saw  you  dreaming!  We  saw  you  blush!  Who 
passed  on  the  road?  We  could  not  see  for  the  avocado 
tree."  The  teasing  look  left  him.  He  touched  her  shoulder 
and  peering  into  her  face  whispered  anxiously,  "Would 
you  leave  me,  little  one?  Do  you  love  some  man  more 
than  me?" 

"Papa!"  she  cried,  shocked.  "Why,  Papaito!  I  love  you 
more  than  any  man  in  the  world!" 

"Ah-h-h!  I  was  afraid  with  all  this  marrying— Rosita, 
and  presently  Felicia!  If  you  should  leave  me,  the  sun- 
shine would  go  also.  You  are  the  very  light  we  live  by, 
Mamita  and  I." 

Paula  stood  watching  her  father  fondly.  She  loved  his 
baggy  old  pink  cheeks,  with  their  sparse  stubble  of  white 
beard,  his  shining  bald  head,  his  small  black  eyes.  His 
eyes  shone  with  an  eagerness  that  reminded  Paula  of  the 
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old  pig's,  when  the  scraps  were  carried  out.  Not  that  her 
father  was  greedy  about  food,  although  he  certainly  ate 
an  amazing  amount  when  there  was  plenty.  Rather  he 
was,  as  she  knew,  eager  for  moments— moments  which  he 
could  seize  andcall  his  own.  How  he  would  pounce  upon 
a  trifling  incident,  and  air  and  exploit  it,  making  it  grow 
important!  When  he  took  the  center  of  the  stage,  Ber- 
nardo was  his  happiest.  He  would  fold  his  plump  hands 
over  the  head  of  his  cane,  and  his  round  body  seemed 
fairly  to  expand,  like  that  of  a  toad  when  it  is  poked  out 
into  the  sunlight.  Her  father  was  the  most  interesting  of 
men.  She  continued  to  watch  him  as  he  limped  about  his 
seed-beds,  leaning  heavily  upon  his  stout  cane  and  mov- 
ing with  a  peculiar  motion  which  had  earned  him  the 
nickname  of  Bibi/agua,or  leaf-cutting  ant.  Crippled  since 
childhood,  he  had  nevertheless  been  shrewd  enough  to 
do  well  on  his  vega,  and  the  cigars  he  rolled  from  his  own 
tobacco  were  famous.  He  told  stories  and  joked  with  his 
men,  but  he  never  tolerated  poor  work  or  loafing.  The 
ground  must  be  a  very  powder  before  the  seeds  were 
sown,  and  the  beds  must  be  just  the  right  width  for  a 
man  to  reach  across  comfortably  for  weeding.  In  the 
middle  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  long  beds,  Bernardo 
with  his  own  hands  had  set  up  a  cross,  seeking  the  pro- 
tection of  God  for  his  seedlings.  As  a  further  precaution, 
he  had  hung  a  bull's  horn  from  one  arm  of  the -cross,  to 
hook  the  Devil  out  of  the  place,  should  he  chance  there 
a-mischief-making. 
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The  smell  of  the  damp  rich  earth,  crumbling  under 
the  rakes,  was  delicious  to  the  girl.  So  intent  was  she  in 
looking  at  the  work,  she  did  not  notice  anyone  approach- 
ing. But  Bernardo  glanced  up  with  one  of  his  many  un- 
printable exclamations,  adding,  "May  God  strike  me 
apart  with  lightning  if  I  ever  saw  a  homelier  man  than 
this!" 

All  the  men  stopped  their  work  to  stare,  and,  with  a 
dreadful  start,  Paula  recognized  the  stranger  she  had  just 
seen.  Remembering  the  impulse  she  had  had  to  detain 
him— to  speak  to  him— she  turned  sick  with  shame.  Now 
that  he  was  so  much  nearer  to  her  he  seemed  most  unat- 
tractive. Even  at  first  it  had  appeared  to  be  something 
within  him  that  cried  out  to  her,  not  the  exterior  shell. 
She  was  thankful  that  he  did  not  sq  much  as  glance  at 
her.  Covertly  she  studied  him  and  was  surprised  that  so 
homely  a  man  could  be.  But  when  he  smiled,  his  face 
lighted  up  with  such  a  warm,  genial  friendliness  that  the 
crooked  mouth  with  uneven  teeth,  the  large  nose,  and 
bushy,  misshapen  eyebrows  high  above  his  amber  eyes, 
were  forgotten.  He  kept  jerking  back  his  head  as  he 
talked,  and  his  long  hair  would  fly  out,  standing  on  end 
for_£  moment,  as  his  head  returned  to  position.  He  held 
an  expensive  Panama  hat  in  his  hand.  His  leggings  were 
of  new  red  leather,  his  riding  suit  of  white  linen.  A  ring 
flashed  from  one  finger,  and  he  wore  a  watch.  Paula 
noted  his  horse,  also,  a  finely-gaited  beast,  with  strong 
neck  and  high  head,  Arabian  blood  showing  in  the  stiffly 
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held  tail.  Son  of  some  wealthy  man,  this!  Perhaps  his 
father  was  a  politico  from  Consolaci6n. 

The  stranger  and  Bernardo  exchanged  "good  after- 
noons" and  polite  inquiries  as  to  each  other's  health. 

"Making  seed-beds,  eh?"  said  the  man. 

"Making  seed-beds,"  Bernardo  agreed. 

"You  have  a  magnificent  vega,"  said  the  man,  adding 
with  his  nice  smile,  "you'll  be  rich  when  the  crop  is  sold." 

"If  God  wishes  it,"  Bernardo  laughed,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  stranger's  glance  rested  for  the 
swiftest  second  on  Paula.  She  yawned  slightly  and  turned 
away. 

"I  understand  that  you  are  short  of  men,"  the  stranger 
suggested  surprisingly. 

"Eh?"  cried  Bernardo,  exchanging  a  startled  look  with 
his  son  Ramon.  "Short  of  men?"  he  repeated. 

"That's  what  I  heard,"  declared  the  man,  jerking  his 
head  so  violently  that  all  his  hair  stood  on  end  for  a  long 
space,  then  tumbled  down  over  his  forehead  again. 

Bernardo  took  a  hand  of  tobacco  from  his  pocket  and 
twisted  off  a  fresh  chew.  "I  hadn't  heard  the  news  my- 
self," he  said  dryly.  "I  don't  get  out  much." 

Everyone  laughed  heartily.  The  stranger,  smiling  his 
friendliest,  leaned  forward  in  his  saddle.  "VamosJ  I'm  a 
famous  hand  with  seed-beds." 

"You!"  scoffed  the  old  man.  "A  fellow  in  white  linen 
making  seed-beds?  Ho!  Ho!" 
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"These?"  The  man  touched  his  coat  lapels.  "I  won  this 
outfit  in  a  gamble.  And  are  there  no  work  clothes  left  in 
the  store?  You  have  a  fine  large  vega— I  wish  to  make  a 
little  money  myself,  and  see!"  He  slapped  his  pocket  and 
lowered  his  voice.  "I  have  a  little  cash.  I  can  pay  for  the 
seed  and  fertilizer  in  advance." 

Bernardo's  eyes  began  to  shine.  He  looked  at  the 
stranger's  pockets  with  restless  eagerness.  In  the  pause 
before  he  spoke  Paula  knew— and  her  heart  beat  very  un- 
comfortably, knowing  it— that  the  stranger  would  plant 
on  the  vega.  There  would  be  time  to  find  out  what  it  was 
she  must  say  to  him,  plenty  of  time.  She  was  a  little 
frightened  and  half  wished  she  had  not  looked  into  the 
crystal  mirror  of  the  lake.  What  was  her  father  saying? 
Oh,  that  it  would  afford  him  pleasure  to  talk  further  with 
the  stranger  over  a  little  glass  of  wine.  Then  he  gave  her 
a  meaning  glance  and  she  hurried  away.  He  would  expect 
the  glasses  polished  afresh  and  everything  in  order. 

The  branches  of  the  mighty  ceiba  tree  formed  a  frame, 
as  Paula  climbed  the  hill,  for  the  home  where  she  had 
spent  her  sixteen  years.  Few  people  had  a  home  as  pleas- 
ant as  hers:  the  low,  whitewashed  walls  with  blue  door 
and  window  shutters;  the  steep  thatched  roof,  with  the 
glory  of  bougainvillea  towering  purple  against  the  sky; 
the  patio  aglow  with  hibiscus,  Bourbon  roses,  flowers-of- 
the-dead.  All  the  details  of  the  scene  spoke  of  sheltered 
love  and  peace.  Although  she  did  not  slacken  her  pace, 
Paula's  eyes  hurried  from  one  beloved  object  to  another, 
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as  if  trying  to  photograph  all  of  them  forever  upon  her 
mind— to  keep  this  treasured  picture  against  a  change. 

But  what  had  come  over  her  today?  What  change?  Oh, 
some  day,  of  course,  she  would  fall  in  love  with  a  hand- 
some man  and  marry,  and  then  she  would  set  up  a  home 
of  her  own  where  she  would  plant  cuttings  of  her  mother's 
flowers.  She  sighed,  and  her  throat  tightened  with  pain. 

"Boba!  Little  fool!"  she  scolded  herself.  She  had  not 
even  met  the  man  as  yet  who  could  coax  her  from  her 
father's  roof!  And  certainly  she  would  not  go  so  far  but 
that  she  could  return  very  often,  even  every  day!  No,  she 
decided,  she  would  never  live  as  far  away  as  her  sister 
Nena,  who  could  only  come  once  in  six  months  or  so.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  home  of  her  own.  She  realized 
it  would  give  her  a  delightful  sense  of  importance!  But 
would  it  make  up  for  the  accustomed  routine  and  the 
dear  feeling  of  security?  Well,  life  came,  her  father  said, 
with  the  force  of  waves  on  a  shore.  It  was  impossible  to 
stop  the  tide  and  the  future  was  all  in  the  hands  of  God. 

She  stepped  into  the  covered  passage  between  the  main 
house  and  the  kitchen.  It  served  as  dining-room  and,  be- 
ing open  to  every  breeze,  was  living-room  as  well.  She 
looked  about  critically.  The  long  deal  table  was  scoured 
white,  of  course,  and  the  chairs,  covered  with  cowhide, 
were  placed  precisely  along  the  walls.  The  floor,  of 
stamped  clay,  was  clean-swept  as  she  had  left  it.  She  went 
to  the  kitchen  door.  The  kitchen,  windowless  to  keep  out 
the  poultry,  was  dark  and  full  of  smoke  from  the  native 


stove.  Her  mother  was  bending  over  the  stove,  which  was 
a  sort  of  clay-filled  table,  with  irons  to  rest  the  pots  on. 
She  was  putting  fresh  wood  under  the  bean  kettle,  arrang- 
ing the  sticks  like  the  spokes  of  a  cart-wheel.  The  ham 
rind,  garlic,  and  herbs,  with  which  she  had  flavored  the 
beans,  gave  off  a  tantalizing  odor. 

"Mama!"  Paula  called  into  the  gloom.  "Mamita!  There 
is  a  guest  coming!  Some  strange  caballero  to  drink  wine 
with  Papa  and  talk  business/' 

The  tall  gaunt  woman  raised  her  enormous  eyes.  They 
were  black  and  gleamed  with  an  inner  fire  that  seemed  to 
light  the  place. 

"A  guest!  Madre  santa!"  She  threw  up  her  hands  and 
rolled  her  eyes.  "And  I  working  here  in  the  soot  and 
ashes!  It  is  not  possible  that  I,  Maria  Rivera,  receive  a 
guest  in  a  soiled  tunic!"  She  dropped  her  sticks  and  left 
the  kitchen  with  a  majestic  air.  "Quick!"  she  called  from 
the  bedroom.  "The  scented  alcohol  to  wash  my  face!" 

"Mama!  There  is  no  alcohol  left!" 

"Ay  dios  miol  And  am  I,  suffocated  with  kitchen  heat, 
to  wash  in  water?  It  would  cause  lockjaw!"  The  woman 
looked  at  Paula  in  consternation,  her  mouth  open,  her 
deep-set  eyes  glowing  like  coals. 

"Just  a  damp  cloth  passed  over  the  worst  of  the  soot," 
Paula  coaxed.  "—  Here  beside  your  nose,  Mamita." 

"What?"  cried  the  scandalized  woman.  "A  damp  cloth? 
Would  you  have  me  paralyzed— me,  your  mother?" 

"But  no,  Mama!"  The  girl  wrung  her  hands  in  distress. 
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At  this  it  pleased  Maria  to  smile  faintly.  "Mercifully 
there  is  cold  coffee!  I  can  wash  in  safety  in  cold  coffee. 
Bring  it  at  once!" 

Having  washed,  Maria  covered  her  brown  face  with 
powder,  combed  her  long  black  hair.  Paula  slipped  the 
starched  wrapper  over  her  mother's  head.  Semi-fitted  at 
the  sides,  like  a  princess  gown,  it  flared  away  from  her 
slender  hips,  and  the  deep  flounce  reached  the  floor.  She 
doused  the  frilled  bertha  with  perfume,  and  regarded 
herself,  very  solemnly,  in  the  glass.  Then  she  glided  into 
the  passageway  to  set  out  the  wine  and  the  prized  glasses, 
very  tiny  ones,  of  purple  and  gold. 

Paula  lingered  by  the  dresser.  She  touched  her  frock 
with  the  stopper  of  the  perfume  bottle,  tucked  up  a  stray 
curl  of  hair.  When  her  eyes  met  those  of  her  reflection  in 
the  mirror,  she  started,  self-consciously. 

As  the  men  rode  up,  the  stranger  on  the  fine  bay,  and 
Bernardo  sitting  sideways  on  his  old  gray  mare,  Maria 
stepped  forward  graciously  to  receive  them.  "Paula!"  she 
called. 

But  the  girl  did  not  come.  She  had  slipped  out  into  the 
patio,  pretending  much  concern  over  the  little  orphan, 
Pedro,  who  was  playing  among  the  flower  beds. 

When  she  did  go  back  into  the  house,  it  was  in  some 
way  changed.  Try  as  she  would,  after  that  day  Paula  could 
never  quite  recapture  her  old  sense  of  childhood  security. 
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Planting  days  were  happy  days  in  the  vega.  They  began 
with  the  cool  starlight  before  dawn,  when  one  was  awak- 
ened by  the  men  yoking  up  the  oxen  for  the  early  plow- 
ing. There  was  the  merry,  care-free  laughter  of  Ramon, 
the  whistling  of  the  stranger— the  Homely  Stranger,  every- 
body called  him,  making  a  name  of  it— the  crowing  of  the 
cocks,  and  the  lovely  autumn  song  of  the  mocking  birds 
—happy  sounds  that  Paula  loved  to  listen  to.  By  and  by, 
on  still  mornings,  she  could  hear  the  far-off  angelus  of 
Consolation.  Then  she  would  slip  out  of  bed  quietly,  not 
to  disturb  the  small  orphan,  Pedro,  who  slept  beside  her 
and  whose  father,  Brigido,  had  been  a  distant  cousin.  It 
was  Paula  who  made  the  coffee  and  carried  it,  steaming 
hot,  to  her  father  and  mother  before  they  arose.  Then, 
wrapping  a  pink  scarf  about  her  head,  she  would  hurry 
down  the  dew-drenched  path  with  coffee  in  a  tin  for  her 
brother  Ramon  and  the  other  workmen. 
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Shortly  after  sunrise,  if  it  was  not  necessary  to  oversee 
field  work,  Bernardo  would  limp  over  to  his  work  bench, 
leaning  hard  upon  his  stout  cane.  Perhaps  for  all  the  day 
he  would  roll  cigars,  or  patiently  sort  and  smooth  out 
with  his  hands  the  dried  tobacco  leaves,  his  sensitive  fin- 
gers detecting- the  fine  leaves  among  the  coarse  more 
quickly  than  his  eyes.  In  the  morning,  too,  Maria  with 
little  Pedro  drove  up  the  cow  and  milked  her.  Paula  swept 
the  house  and  patio,  tended  the  potted  plants,  fed  the 
pigs  and  chickens.  How  beautiful  home  looked  to  her, 
clean-swept,  with  every  cowhide  chair  set  precisely 
against  the  wall  in  its  accustomed  place!  She  laid  the  gay 
calico  sheets  with  their  designs  of  red  and  purple  flowers 
over  the  beds  without  a  wrinkle.  The  clothes  they  were 
not  wearing  were  all  folded  away  in  a  trunk.  Maria 
Rivera  would  tolerate  no  disorder  in  her  house.  When 
all  was  done,  Paula  would  put  a  tightly  wadded  bunch 
of  flowers  before  the  sacred  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
sala. 

Paula's  life  was  systematic,  each  day  had  its  allotted 
task.  On  Mondays  she  washed  all  day  long.  On  Tuesdays 
she  and  Maria  went  over  the  clean  clothes  and  patched 
and  mended  everything.  On  Wednesdays  there  was  the 
starching  to  do,  and  Thursdays  the  ironing.  Fridays  were 
free  to  make  visits  about  the  neighborhood,  but  Satur- 
days were  the  busiest  of  all,  for  Saturday  was  houseclean- 
ing  day.  Paula  scoured  every  chair  with  ashes,  and  the 
tables  and  shelves  as  well.  She  scraped  the  bottoms  of 


the  pots  and  made  every  tin  shine  like  silver.  She  sunned 
the  bedding,  washed  the  beds,  and  wet  down  the  clay 
floors.  She  and  Maria  shampooed  their  hair,  Saturdays, 
and  it  hung  waving,  clear  to  their  knees,  while  it  dried. 

It  was  Maria  Rivera  who  did  the  cooking.  She  moved 
about  the  dark  kitchen  with  high  stateliness,  graciously 
condescending  to  her  task.  Although  she  always  gave  out 
that  she  Was  superior  to  such  labor,  she  took  pains  to  see 
that  every  dish  was  cooked  to  perfection  and  flavored 
exactly  right.  Each  grain  of  rice  that  she  cooked  stood 
separate,  dry  but  not  too  dry,  shining  with  a  bit  of  lard, 
salted,  and  well  done.  A  dish  of  hot  rice  that  Maria 
cooked  was  a  banquet  in  itself.  After  pouring  off  the 
surplus  water  and  adding  the  lard,  she  covered  the  iron 
kettle  with  brown  paper,  and  scraped  away  most  of  the 
fire,  letting  it  steam.  Beside  the  rice,  she  cooked  fried 
jerked  beef,'  for  the  ten  o'clock  breakfast,  or  a  flavorsome 
stew  of  salt  fish;  and  sweet  potatoes,  dry  and  delicious. 

After  breakfast  would  follow  the  long  lazy  rest  time. 
The  family  smoked  and  chatted  together,  and  often 
received  visits  from  the  neighbors. 

Lifelong  friends  of  the  family  lived  on  the  next  farm, 
El  Retire  Shortly  after  the  Stranger's  coming,  Tiburcio 
and  his  wife,  Maria  of  the  Angels,  came  over  for  the  noon 
hour.  They  said  they  had  come  to  talk  about  the 
weather,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  at  this  time  of 
year  because  of  the  possibility  of  fall  storms  and  hurri- 
canes. Paula,  however,  knew  that  they  had  come  to  see 
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the  Stranger  and  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  this  man 
who  had  come  to  plant  with  Bernardo  in  El  Sumidero. 

Tiburcio  was  broad  and  short,  with  wide  mustachios 
turned  white,  and  with  grizzly  curls.  He  wore  a  broad 
Panama  hat,  riding  trousers  of  crash,  and  a  semi-fitted 
shirt  or  jacket  of  thinner  material,  trimmed  with  patch 
pockets  and  buttons.  A  knife  a  yard  long  hung  from  his 
belt  in  a  scabbard,  and  clinked  on  his  spurs  as  he  walked. 
His  wife  was  very  stout,  with  sagging  cheeks  that  shook 
like  jelly  when  she  laughed.  Her  hair,  straight  and  gray, 
was  drawn  back  neatly,  and  done  in  a  tight  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head.  Because  of  the  sun,  she  had  thrown  a 
turkish  towel  over  her  head.  It  had  Tiburcio's  name 
worked' with  red  cotton  at  one  end,  in  letters  ten  inches 
long.  At  intervals  in  her  walk,  she  stopped  to  pant  and 
wave  her  palm  leaf  fan,  bound  in  black.  As  they  drew 
near,  Maria  and  Paula  stepped  out  to  meet  them.  They 
shook  hands  with  Tiburcio,  and  kissed  Maria  of  the 
Angels  quite  noisily  upon  each  cheek.  Paula  had  fairly 
to  drag  her  over  the  doorway. 

"O-o-oh!  I  am  breathless!  I  assure  you  I  have  no  breath 
left!"  she  gasped,  sinking  onto  a  chair.  "Have  you  ever 
felt  such  heat  in  September?" 

Bernardo  hobbled  over  to  take  her  hand.  "Yes,  it  is 
too  warm,"  he  agreed.  "For  some  reason  I  grow  nervous 
this  year  about  the  weather." 

They  all  sat  quiet  for  a  moment,  Tiburcio  and  his  wife 
staring  their  fill  at  the  Stranger,  after  exchanging  formal 
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greetings.  Bernardo  twisted  off  a  fresh  quid  of  tobacco 
and  tucked  it  into  his  cheek.  "One  can't  tell!  One  can't 
tell!"  he  said  after  he  had  spat.  "But  I  don't  like  the  face 
of  this.  We've  had  so  little  rain  this  season,  and  those 
winds  that  blew  so  hard  all  last  spring— have  you  for- 
gotten them?  They've  had  time  by  now  to  blow  clear 
round  the  world  and  are  due  to  pass  by  here  again.  When 
they  come— God  help  us!  That's  all."  He  drew  in  his 
under  lip,  and  pounded  the  ground  with  his  cane. 

"We  have  escaped  harm  from  hurricanes  for  several 
years  now,"  Tiburcio  said,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Stranger.'"That's  why  I  expect  one  this  year." 

Ramon  looked  out  towards  the-  low  thatched  hut  in 
which  the  family  took  refuge  during  terrible  storms. 
"Some  Sunday  morning  I  will  put  a  new  roof  of  palm 
leaves  on  that  bohio,"  he  murmured. 

"You  may  count  on  my  help,  of  course,"  the  Homely 
Stranger  offered.  "But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  will  not  storm 
this  year." 

"When  we  were  young  men,  Tiburcio,"  said  Bernardo, 
settling  back  more  comfortably  in  his  chair,  "—when  we 
were  young,  before  the  wars  and  the  Americans  upset 
everything  of  the  sort,  we  used  to  ask  San  Matias  about 
the  weather." 

"For  a  fact,  we  did,"  agreed  Tiburcio.  "But  times  have 
changed." 

"Changed,  and  not  for  the  better,"  added  Maria  of  the 
Angels,  shaking  her  head. 
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"I -never  heard  of  San  Matias  and  the  weather,"  said 
the  Stranger. 

Tiburcio  looked  amazed.  "Where  were  you  raised?" 
he  asked.  "Up  or  down?" 

"Down,"  the  Stranger  replied,  jerking  his  thumb 
towards  the  Guana  Mountains,  but  he  did  not  mention 
the  name  of  his  town. 

"And  you  never  heard  of  San  Matias  forecasting  the 
weather?"  Tiburcio  turned  to  Bernardo.  "It's  because 
he's  so  young.  They  lost  San  Matias,  somehow,  during 
the  war." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Bernardo,  "and  I  don't  know  how  such 
a  thing  could  come  about.  A  good  saint,  Matias  was." 

"Tell  us  about  him,  Papa,"  begged  Ram6n. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "it  was  this  way.  At  mid- 
night of  the  twenty-first  of  September  all  the  planters 
would  collect  in  the  house  of  someone  who  understood 
writing.  Usually  we  went  to  the  store  here  in  Old  Horse- 
shoe, was  it  not  so,  Tiburcio?  The  man  who  could  write 
drew  twelve  squares  on  a  piece  of  paper,  one  for  each 
month  of  the  year,  and  in  each  square  he  put  a  pinch  of 
salt.  By  three  o'clock  San  Matias  would  prophesy  the 
weather  for  the  coming  year.  In  the  squares  where  the 
salt  had  completely  melted,  one  could  look  for  much 
rain  during  the  months  they  represented;  in  the  squares  - 
where  it  was  partly  melted,  showers;  and  in  the  squares 
where  the  salt  remained  dry,  no  rain  at  all.  This  was  a 
great  convenience,  as  you  may  suppose,  but—"  the  old 
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man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spread  out  his  hands, 
"nowadays  we  don't  know  what  to  expect." 

"For  a  fact,  we  don't,"  agreed  Tiburcio. 

Maria  of  the  Angels,  who  had  scarcely  .taken  her  eyes 
from  the  Stranger,  now  addressed  him,  asking  frankly, 
"What's  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Jose,"  he  replied,  smiling  his  pleasantest 
and  tossing  back  his  head,  "your  servant,  Jose." 

The  woman  bowed.  "I  am  named  Maria  of  the  An- 
gels," she  said,  "and  this  is  my  husband,  Tiburcio." 

At  this  the  Stranger  sprang  to  his  feet  and  came  over 
to  shake  her  hand. 

Tiburcio  rose  and  also  shook  hands.  "At  El  Retird  you 
will  find  your  home  and  your  friends,"  he  offered  courte- 
ously. 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  Answered  Jose.  "I  regret  that  I 
have  no  home  to  offer  in-  return.  I  can  only  offer  my 
friendship." 

"It  is  enough!  We  thank  you  for  it,"  said  Tiburcio. 

"Yes,  and  come  to  see  us,"  invited  Maria  of  the  Angels, 
heaving  herself  up  from  her  chair  and  adjusting  the 
towel  again  over  her  head.  "We  must  go,  old  man,  for  I 
left  beans  cooking." 

The  women  went  to  the  edge  of  the  patio  with  their 
guests.  Tiburcio  and  Maria  of  the  Angels  exchanged  sly 
glances  with  Maria,  and  Tiburcio  pulled  the  girl's  ear 
playfully.  "Have  a  care,"  he  cautioned,  "don't  lose  your 
heart  to  a  stranger." 
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Paula  felt  her  face  flush. 

"Eh?"  Maria  of  the  Angels  patted  her  gently  on  the 
shoulder.  "We'll  find  a  handsome  sweetheart  for  you," 
she  whispered.  "Where  did  Bernardo  find  this  man?  My 
God!  Isn't  he  homely!" 

"He  came  here  and  asked  for  work.  We  don't  know 
who  he  is,  but  he  works  well,"  replied  Maria. 
"  Tiburcio  shook  his  head.  "Well,  I  hope  he  turns  out 
to  be  honest." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  main  thing  about  strangers— a  person 
never  can  tell.  But  come,  old  man,  the  beans  will  be  burn- 
ing." Maria  of  the  Angels  waddled  away,  Tiburcio  fol- 
lowing. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  receiving  visits,  the  men  would 
go  in  the  noon  hour  to  talk  over  matters  with  the  other 
planters,  leaving  the  two  women  alone.  For  some  reason 
Paula  and  her  mother  had  grown  closer  together  of  late. 
Maria  talked  to  her  now  as  one  woman  to  another.  Of 
course  Paula  knew  by  heart  the  stories  of  her  parents' 
early  life  together,  the  dreadful  days  during  the  war  of  in- 
dependence and  the  heavy  period  of  the  concentration 
camp  by  the  river,  when  the  Cubans  were  herded  to- 
gether to  be  more  closely  watched  by  the  Spanish.  She 
had  often  heard  her  father  describe  those  times  when 
there  was  every  discomfort  and  terror,  even  the  plague, 
when  people  died  like  summer  flies.  It  had  been  Bernardo 
himself  who  drove  the  dead  wagon.  Every  morning  he 
drove  it  down  the  narrow  street  of  tents  and  huts.  He 


said  he  never  got  over  shuddering  to  hear  himself  call 
"The  dead!  Bring  out  your  dead!"  People  he'd  grown  up 
knowing,  all  of  them.  Paula's  hair  tingled  at  the  nape  of 
her  neck  to  hear  him  tell  these  stories. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  her  mother  who  told 
them,  half  whispering  them  as  they  mended  together. 
Her  hand  shook  as  she  gesticulated,  and  her  pupils  di- 
lated with  remembered  fear.  She  spoke  with  an  effort  at 
times,  as  if  some  things  were  too  hard  to  put  into  words. 
Again,  she  rushed  on  in  a  torrent  of  language,  carried 
away  with  emotions.  Though  Paula  had  heard  these 
stories  always,  when  told  by  Maria  Rivera  they  became 
tenfold  more  gruesome,  charged  with  the  electric  cur- 
rents of  love,  of  hate,  of  despair.  In  imagination,  the  girl 
suffered  cruelly  with  her  mother  the  pangs  of  hunger,  of 
sorrow  and  bitter  loneliness  when  familiar  faces  disap- 
peared. Then  Bernardo,  too,  went  away  with  the  army, 
working  as  butcher.  Always  as  the  stories  hurried  on,  they 
came  to  places  where  the  woman  paused,  and  pressed  her 
slender  hands  to  her  heart,  the  bright  light  dulling  in  her 
face.  Then  the  girl  knew  that  they  had  come  to  water 
too  deep  for  her  to  look  into— too  bleak  and  cold  for 
mere  human  tongue  to  describe— a  memory  one's  mind 
must  not  dwell  on,  lest  reason  itself  depart.  Recalling 
herself  from  such  a  dread  scene,  wrenching  herself  loose 
from  the  insane  impulses  it  started,  Maria,  with  a  long, 
tremulous  sigh,  crossed  herself,  and  her  lips  moved  in 
prayer. 
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"Life  was  so  black,  my  daughter,"  she  went  on,  in  that 
strained,  unnatural  whisper.  "So  hopeless.  You  cannot 
know.  God  grant  you  never  know!  We  were  like  doomed 
creatures  waiting  to  die.  Day  by  day  we  waited,  marvel- 
ling to  see  another  sunrise,  scarcely  expecting  to  live  to 
see  the  sun  set.  We  clutched  at  any  pleasure  to  relieve 
the  leaden  weight  on  our  hearts.  Oh,  I  remember  once 
when  a  rose  bloomed  on  my  potted  plant!"  She  laid  her 
cheek  against  her  clasped  hands.  Her  deep-set  eyes,  with 
their  glowing  fire,  were  like  candles  on  a  dark  night. 
Eyes  that  had  seen— perhaps  that  explained  them,  they 
had  seen  so  much  of  life. 

Paula  knew  that  her  mother  had  suffered  more  than 
most  women  during  the  war.  Her  godmother,  Dona 
Emelina,  had  told  her  that.  Yes,  her  madrina  had  said  it 
was  unbelievable  what  Maria  had  been  through.  And 
once  Florinda,  Rosita's  mother,  in  gossiping  with  Maria 
Teresa,  the  alcalde's  wife,  had  said  something  very  low 
about  the  time  of  Maria's  great  trouble.  When  Paula  had 
asked  questions,  the  women  had  thrown  up  their  hands 
and  said  that  chits  of  girls  must  not  ask  questions'  about 
the  heavy  things  of  life.  They'd  likely  know,  all  too  soon, 
for  themselves.  Paula  thought  it  was  these,  experiences 
that  made  her  mother's  eyes  so  beautiful,  so  different 
from  other  eyes.  Once  she  said,  "When  I  look  into  your 
eyes,  Mamita,  I  think  I  can  see  God,"  and  then  asked 
anxiously,  "Is  that  a  sacrilege?" 

Maria  answered  gravely,  "No,  my  heart.  When  you 
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look  into  my  eyes  you  see  love,  and  the  padre  once  told 
me  that  God  is  love." 

"So  when  I  look  into  your  eyes?" 

"You  see  love." 

It  was  more  than  love,  of  course.  Paula  knew  that  it 
was  also  remembered  things.  She  did  not  know  what  they 
meant  by  the  Great  Trouble,  but  she  knew  there  had 
been  sharp  sorrows.  Her  mother  had  lost  many  children 
during  the  bitter  wartime,  before  she,  Paula,  had  come  to 
be  her  comfort. 

"You  make  me  forget,"  Maria  had  once  whispered. 
"You  console  me  for  the  ten  little  ones  I  lost." 

"Oh  Mamita!  Was  it  ten?'7  cried  the  girl,  appalled. 
She  had  been  to  wakes  often  enough,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  to  her  young  fear  of  death  was  added  a  real 
horror  of  the  ceremonial,  the  funeral  pageantry,  the 
stifling  heaviness  of  flowers,  and  the  hysteria  of  women. 
To  live  through  all  of  it  once  was  punishment  enough  for 
any  mother.  Ten  times  was  unthinkable! 

"Poor  little  Mama!"  she  murmured  with  compassion. 
"Ten  times!  You  had  to  see  ten  little  coffins!" 

"Coffins?"  repeated  Maria,  starting  violently.  "Six 
coffins.  Only  six  coffins—"  her  voice  sank  and  she  turned 
deadly  pale.  "The  other  four—"  she  lifted  her  hands 
slightly  and  let  them  fall. 

"Oh!"  gasped  Paula  in  horror,  as  she  realized  what 
these  words  meant.  "Mi  madre,  the  plague?" 

Maria  nodded  her  head.  Then  seeing  the  look  in  the 


girl's  face,  her  own  stiffened  features  relaxed,  and  she 
said  gently,  "But  after  all,  what  does  it  matter,  since  we 
know  they  went  back  to  God?" 
Maria's  eyes  had  seen  more  than  other  women's  eyes. 


In  ways  like  these  the  noontimes  would  pass  and  about 
midafternoon  the  family  would  gather  round  the  table 
for  early  dinner.  There  would  be  platters  of  rice,  pottage 
of  beans,  fried  plantains,  and  sometimes  tamales  made 
of  freshly  grated  corn.  After  dinner  the  men  would  yoke 
up  the  oxen  again,  to  plow  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
There  would  be  jesting  and  laughter  and  good-natured 
competition  among  them,  as  to  who  would  make  the 
biggest  crop  of  tobacco.  When  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
purple  mountains,  Paula  would  bathe  little  Pedro  and 
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put  him  to  bed.  Then  she  would  toast  the  coffee  for  to- 
morrow. When  it  was  toasted,  every  grain  browned  clear 
through,  she  pounded  it  to  a  powder  in  the  huge  mahog- 
any mortar  that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen.  The 
fragrance  of  it  floated  out  to  the  men,  unyoking  the 
cattle  by  the  light  of  the  harvest  moon.  Ramon  and  the 
Stranger  would  race  each  other  to  the  kitchen  for  the 
first  cup  of  coffee,  and  toss  a  coin  to  see  who  would  have 
the  tamale  left  from  dinner  instead  of  the  usual  cold 
sweet  potato  for  supper. 

The  last  thing  before  retiring  Maria  Rivera,  gliding  in 
her  stately  way  into  the  sala,  would  light  the  candles  be- 
fore the  image  of  La  Virgin  de  Cobra.  Bernardo  would 
rise  from  his  bench  and  spit  out  his'  cherished  quid  of 
tobacco,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
Then  he  would  follow  his  wife  into  the  sala,  beckoning 
to  the  others.  Maria  and  Paula  knelt  together  before  the 
image.  Ramon  placed  a  chair  for  his  father,  who  could 
not  kneel,  Ramon  and  the  Stranger  taking  their  places 
behind  the  chair.  Maria  led  the  prayers,  her  rich  voice 
intoning  with  reverent  emotion  the  Padre  Nuestro  and 
Ave  Maria.  The  light  of  the  squat  sacramental  candles 
gleamed  upon  the  black  hair  of  the  women,  Bernardo's 
shining  pink  dome,  and  the  bowed  heads  of  the  young 
men,  as  they  repeated  with  unquestioning  faith  the 
prayers  their  fathers  had  taught  them. 

Then  followed  the  quiet  night,  with  the  birds  singing 
in  the  moonlight. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Devil 
Runs  Loose 


September  went  by  and  it  was  October.  Tobacco  was  in 
the  field  early  this  year  and  promised  a  fine  yield.  Per- 
haps there  would  be  no  cyclone  after  all.  The  days  were 
not  so  burning  hot  now  and  a  new  wine  in  the  air  made 
Paula,  light  of  heart,  sing  over  her  work.  It  must  have 
been  the  fall  freshness  in  the  air,  for  all  her  self-con- 
sciousness at  sight  of  the  Stranger  had  worn  away.  She 
was  now  as  merry  and  full  of  jests  with  him  as  with  her 
brother  or  the  men  who  worked  by  the  day,  sons  of 
neighbors,  friends  since  childhood.  Only  sometimes,  in 
the  noon  hour,  when  she  served  his  media  taza,  he  would 
jerk  back  his  head,  cock  his  heavy,  irregular  eyebrows, 
and  the  expression  of  his  amber  eyes  would  set  her  heart 
rioting.  At  such  times  Bernardo  would  pound  the  floor 
with  his  cane  and  swear  to  himself. 

Once  the  Stranger  ventured  to  remark  that  Paula 
resembled  her  mother,  who,  it  was  easy  to  see,  had  been 
a  beauty  in  her  youth. 
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At  this  the  old  man  went  into  elaborate  praises  of 
Maria  as  a  girl,  and  vowed  that  Paula  would  never  ap- 
proach her  mother  in  good  looks. 

"The  Riveras/'  he  said,  "are  all  handsome  people,  and 
proud.  The  ancestors  of  Paula's  mother  were  grand 
people." 

"And  her  father's  people  doubtless  all  expert  tobacco 
men,"  smiled  the  Stranger,  bowing  towards  Bernardo. 

The  compliment  for  some  reason  went  amiss.  The  old 
man  turned  ashen.  "Who  knows?"  he  muttered.  "Who 
knows  concerning  her  father's  people?"  and  sat  trem- 
bling, hunched  over  his  cane. 

At  times  like  this  Paula  felt  that  the  presence  of  the 
Stranger  brought  something  new  and  restless  into  their 
lives,  yet  when  the  neighbors,  who  were  all  curious  about 
him,  questioned  the  old  man,  he  would  flare  out  at  them. 

Diego,  the  alcalde,  once  ventured  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  one  would  like  to  know  about  the  young  man's  past. 

"His  past?"  Bernardo  cried.  "What  do  I  care  about  his 
past?  A  thousand  devils  take  his  past  as  long  as  he  works 
well!  If  I  had  nothing  to  worry  me  but  this  young  fellow's 
past  I  should  be  content." 

"Others  besides  myself  are  asking  about  him,"  Diego 
apologized. 

"And  I,"  said  Bernardo,  "am  asking  about  the  weather, 
which  is  far  more  important.  You  are  a  wise  man.  Tell 
me,  will  our  fine  crop  be  wiped  out  by  storms  this  fall,  or 
will  it  not?" 
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Probably,  Paula  thought,  it  was  the  constant  fear  of 
storms  which  kept  her  father  so  nervous. 


One  night,  half  way  along  in  the  month,  the  wind  blew 
from  the  north,  clear  and  fresh.  The  sky  had  never  been 
so  crowded  with  stars.  They  danced  and  twinkled  and 
seemed  to  come  close,  as  if  one  might  touch  them,  per- 
haps, from  the  housetop.  But  in  the  morning  Paula 
opened  the  door  to  see  a  sky  of  heavy  gray,  with  fast  fly- 
ing clouds.  There  were  little  gusts  of  moist  wind. 

"Oh'Papaito!"  she  called.  "It  is  going  to  storm.  There 
is  a  blue  heron  in  the  patio." 

"Now  God  be  merciful  to  us!"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
"A  blue  heron?  They  fly  inland  ahead  of  storms."  He 
hobbled  hastily  to  the  door.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  the  new 
moon  held  water?"  He  looked  out  at  the  sky  and  shook 
his  head.  "It  is  a  hurricane  coming,  Paula.  This  is  bad! 
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Bad!  We  must  make  ready.  It's  coming  fast."  He  hurried 
away,  giving  directions  for  what  preparations  they  could 
make. 

All  morning  the  men  were  busy  bracing  the  tobacco 
barn  and  the  house  with  heavy  timbers,  cutting  a  supply 
of  wood,  driving  the  animals  up  from  the  low  pastures. 
The  women  were  putting  away  their  few  treasured  dishes, 
the  little  wine  glasses,  the  gaudy  calendar,  the  reflector 
lamp,  the  jug  the  olives  had  come  in.  They  took  down 
the  beds,  so  in  case  the  house  fell  they  would  not  be 
broken.  They  put  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  bohio. 
The  gusts  of  wind  came  with  greater  and  greater  inten- 
sity, and  by  noon  were  accompanied  by  beating  rain. 
There  was  early  dinner  that  afternoon,  plenty  of  nourish-  ' 
ing  food,  piping  hot.  The  family  ate  in  silence,  instead  of 
the  usual  animated  conversation  that  enlivened  their 
meals.  They  shifted  their  chairs  about,  at  times,  to  avoid 
the  new  leaks  sprung  in  the  roof.  Bernardo  muttered 
curses  to  himself,  and,  piling  his  plate  high,  ate  as  if  he 
never  expected  another  dinner. 

Before  the  tins  they  had  eaten  from  were  washed  and 
put  down  in  the  dish  box,  it  grew  almost  as  dark  as  night; 
the  walls  of  the  house  swayed  violently  and  the  roof 
bulged  out  at  one  side  with  the  wind.  Bernardo  became 
alarmed  with  the  force  of  the  storm. 

"The  house  is  old,"  he  said,  "and  has  been  through  too 
many  storms  to  be  longer  safe." 

The  entire  family  looked  quickly,  fondly  about  the 
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familiar  place.  There  was  something  about  the  inanimate 
objects  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  that  wrenched 
their  hearts  at  parting.  These  walls  had  sheltered  happy 
yesterdays.  Would  the  tomorrows  be  the  same?  Paula 
knew  already  that  they  would  not  be,  not  the  same. 

The  Stranger  stood  with  his  hat  off  out  of  respect  to 
the  family's  feelings.  Even  Ramon's  laughing  face  was 
grave.  Maria  sighed,  clasping  her  hands  against  her  cheek. 

"We  came  here  after  the  war,"  she  said.  "It  was  here 
that  Paula  was  born." 

"Why  remember  all  that?"  demanded  the  old  man, 
irritated.  He  stared  fiercely  at  his  wife  for  a  moment  be- 
fore relaxing  into  the  gentle  smile  he  reserved  chiefly  for 
her. 

The  house  shook,  as  if  some  monster  had  it  in  its 
teeth.  "The  Devil's  loose!"  muttered  Bernardo,  and  they 
all  crossed  themselves. 

Then  the  wind  tore  off  the  top  of  the  roof  and  a  deluge 
of  rain  came  in. 

"To  the  bohio— and  quick!"  cried  Bernardo,  hobbling 
through  the  kitchen  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

Ramon  caught  his  mother  up  in  his  arms  as  if  she  were 
a  child.  "Bring  Paula  and  the  little  boy,"  he  called  to  the 
•Stranger,  and  rushed  to  the  bohio— the  cyclone  cellar  of 
the  tropics,  the  little  thatched  hut,  shaped  like  a  tent, 
which  he  and  the  Stranger  had  repaired  a  few  Sundays 
before.  It  was  without  walls  and  consisted  merely  of  a 
roof  reaching  to  the  plank  floor. 
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The  Stranger  took  little  Pedro  from  Paula's  arms.  In 
the  face  of  danger,  standing  perhaps  for  the  last  time  in 
the  doorway  of  her  home,  Paula  was  surprised  to  find 
herself  remembering  this  man's  arrival. 

"I  saw  you,  reflected  in  the  lake,  the  day  you  rode  up," 
she  said  shyly.  His  laugh  was  low  as  he  looked  down  at 
her.  They  had  never  been  alone  together  before.  A  mango 
tree  crashed  in  the  patio,  and  for  the  first  time  Paula  was 
frightened. 

"Quick!  I'll  steady  you  across  the  open,"  the  man  said. 
He  took  her  elbow.  He  was  so  tall  and  strong  that,  al- 
thpugh  tree  limbs  were  falling  and  pieces  of  firewood 
sailing  through  the  air,  she  knew  he  would  let  nothing 
hurt  her.  Clutching  a  basket  of  provisions  tightly,  she 
seemed  to  fly  across  the  patio,  the  wind  tearing  at  them 
and  the  rain  pelting  like  hail.  Breathless,  laughing,  the 
girl  crawled  through  the  bohio  door.  Her  father  spoke 
roughly  to  her. 

"You  laugh  and  make  merry  when  any  moment  may 
be  our  last,"  he  cried.  "When  the  Devil  runs  loose  it's  no 
time  for  merriment."  He  glared  at  the  Stranger  and 
pulled  Paula  down  beside  him. 

One  could  not  stand  up  in  the  bohio,  and  sitting  on 
the  rough  boards  soon  grew  tiresome.  The  child  fell 
asleep  and  was  laid  on  some  sacks  in  the  corner.  For  the 
others,  the  hours  passed  heavily.  The  thatched  roof  of 
the  hut,  so  very  near  their  heads,  was  like  a  piece  of 
basketry,  the  long  stems  of  the  palm  leaves  laid  one  on 
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another,  and  tied  securely  with  thongs  of  fiber.  It  bulged 
out  and  sank  in  again  with  the  wind.  The  thunderous 
howling  of  the  storm  and  the  crashing  of  trees  were  deaf- 
ening and  made  conversation  difficult.  They  sat  huddled 
together,  in  intimate  closeness,  so  near  to  one  another 
that  Paula  fancied  she  could  feel  the  thoughts  of  the 
others.  Her  mother— poor  Mama!— was  grieving  for  the 
home  she  thought  was  doomed.  She  sat  tense  and  quiet, 
occupied  with  memories,  wretched  with  misgivings  for 
the  future.  Bernardo,  the  girl  knew,  was  thinking  of  his 
ruined  crop  of  fine  tobacco  and  the  wreck  of  all  his 
buildings.  He  was  old  and  Paula  knew  the  climb  up- 
ward would  be  hard  for  him.  Ramon,  with  the  splendid 
spirit  of  youth,  leaned  over  and  touched  his  father's  knee. 

"Don't  worry,  Papa!  Don't  grieve  for  the  crop,  little 
Papa!  We  will  pitch  in  and  have  new  seed-beds  before 
you  know  it." 

But'  the  old  man  merely  swore  to  himself  and  tucked 
in  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

Yes,  Ramon  was  thinking  about  the  old  folks.  He  was 
a  light-hearted  fellow,  but  tenderly  devoted  to  his 
parents.  She  wondered  what  the  Stranger  was  thinking 
of.  Nothing  sad,  certainly,  for  his  mouth  was  curved  up 
into  a  crooked  smile.  He  never  talked  about  himself, 
never  gave  them  any  of  his  history.  Beyond  his  saying 
that  his  name  was  Jose,  they  knew  nothing  about  him. 
Except  for  the  money  in  his  pocket,  her  father  would 
never thave  taken  him  on.  As  she  was  pondering  all  this, 
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he  looked  up  and  met  her  stare.  He  jerked  back  his  head 
and  laughed  out  loud.  This  made  Bernardo  angry  again, 
and  sent  Paula  into  a  fit  of  giggles.  She  did  not  want  to 
look  at  the  Stranger  after  that,  but  her  eyes  kept  straying 
to  his,  in  spite  of  herself,  and  always  she  found  him  look- 
ing at  her.  At  last  she  decided,  incredible  as  it  seemed, 
that  the  Stranger  was  thinking  about  hei!  This  exciting 
discovery  lent  a  rose  hue  to  the  whole  bohio.  Once,  when 
Bernardo  had  dozed  off,  with  Maria  sleeping  on  his 
shoulder,  Ramon  looked  from  the  Stranger  to  Paula, 
and  whistled. 

"So  that's  the  way  the  wind  blows,  eh?"  he  exclaimed. 

The  Stranger  quickly  laid  his  finger  beside  his  nose, 
for  Ramon  to  be  silent,  and  Paula  found  she  must  busy 
herself  with  the  child,  who  grew  restless. 

Some  time  in  the  night— they  had  no  watches— there 
was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  the  moon  half  showed  her 
face  through  the  gray,  fleeing  clouds.  Ramon  and  the 
Stranger  ventured  out  to  the  kitchen  and  built  a  fire. 
Soon  they  were  all  refreshed  with  hot  coffee.  Oh,  it  tasted 
good  in  the  damp  chill  of  that  cyclone  morning!  The  day 
came  without  a  sun,  and  the  storm  grew  in  strength. 
There  was  no  milk  for  little  Pedro,  and  he  fretted.  Maria's 
limbs  grew  swollen  and  stiff  with  rheumatism.  Then  the 
Stranger  sang  for  them.  He  knew  many  amusing  decimas, 
and  they  gathered  even  nearer  to  hear  the  words  above  the 
roaring  of  the  storm;  laughing,  they  forgot  for  a  time  their 
weariness  and  discomfort.  It  put  Bernardo  in  a  good 
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humor,  at  last.  He  twisted  off  a  fresh  chew  from  his  scant 
supply  and  told  them  of  the  battle  Maceo  had  fought, 
on  that  very  spot. 

"We  fought  them  here  in  the  Sumidero  and  in  the 
Guayabal,  which  belongs  now  to  the  Americano,  and  all 
across  Palmera— these  three  farms.  I  killed  and  dressed 
a  beef  for  dinner  and  the  cook  put  it  into  the  huge  kettle 
and  built  a  fire  under  it.  It  had  just  started  to  boil  when 
bang/  the  Spaniards  fired  a  cannon  that  broke  the  pot  in 
pieces!  Eh,  Maceo  was  furious.  He  made  me  butcher  again 
and  we  started  to  cook  just  at  nightfall.  But  we  did  not 
eat  .that  beef  either,  for  the  Spaniards  circled  about  us, 
down  the  arroyo,  and  we  had  to  retreat,  fighting  for  our 
lives.  They  chased  us  clear  across  the  river,  at  Royal  Pass." 

Then  Ramon  told  of  how  he  had  cut  his  knee  clear  to 
the  bone,  with  a  machete,  while  chopping  grass  for  the 
Americano,  and  how  the  seiiora  of  the  Americano  had 
doctored  him  with  a  strange  medicine  she  had  that  pre- 
vents coldness  in  a  wound.  He  had  no  lockjaw,  no  blood 
poison.  He  was  marvelling  yet  to  find  himself  alive,  and 
it  was  all  due  to  the  senora's  medicine. 

Here  eyerybody  looked  at  the  Stranger,  as  it  was  plainly 
his  turn  to  tell  a  story.  He  hugged  his  knees  with  his  arms 
and  puffed  his  cigarette,  as  if  thinking.  Then  he  threw 
away  the  cigarette,  and  looked  about  the  small  circle. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  story,"  he  said  presently,  "of  a  very 
homely  man." 

At  this  Paula  started  and  Bernardo  winked  at  Ramon. 
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The  Stranger  smiled  good  naturedly.  "There  are  many 
homely  people  in  the  world/'  he  began,  "but  this  fellow 
was  so  remarkably  ill-favored  they  called  him  the  Beast. 
Now  because  of  a  red,  red  rose  this  Beast  fell  in  love  with 
a  girl  called  Beauty." 

"Mil  diablos!"  exclaimed  Bernardo,  cross  again, 
"Beauty,  eh?" 

The  Stranger  -told  the  story,  new  to  his  listeners,  and 
told  it  well. 

"And  so  in  course  of  time,  the  girl,  Beauty,  loving  the 
Beast,  no  longer  thought  of  him  as  homely.  That  was  be- 
cause she  looked  right  into  his  heart,  where,  for  her  sake, 
he  had  put  only  the  noble,  the  true—" 

"Huh!"  interrupted  the  old  man.  "I  don't  think  much 
of  that  story." 

"It  was  beautiful!"  insisted  Maria.  "Paula,  wasn't  the 
story  beautiful?" 

"It  was  interesting,  certainly,"  agreed  the  girl,  without 
glancing  up.  She  was  combing  Pedro's  curls.  "But  could 
not  the  girl— truly— see  that  the  Beast  was  homely?  I'm 
sure  I  should  have  seen—" 

"Well,  you  have  never  loved,"  explained  Maria.  "No 
girl  in  love  ever  marries  a  homely  man." 

"Love!  Love!"  growled  Bernardo.  "Must  we  talk  of 
nothing  but  love?" 

"They  say  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world," 
Ramon  said,  "but  I  don't  know." 

"Love— and  forgiveness,"  said  Maria,  half  to  herself. 
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"Bah!  Let's  make  some  coffee!"  cried  the  old  man. 

That  night  the  coal  oil  for  the  lamp  gave  out  and  they 
sat  in  terrifying  darkness.  It  was  cold  and  very  uncom- 
fortable. Paula  ached  in  every  joint.  Was  this  storm  to 
rage  forever?  When  she  felt  sheer  panic  rise  in  her  heart, 
she  heard  her  mother  intoning  the  evening  prayers,  and 
she  got  to  her  knees  and  prayed  as  she  had  never  prayed 
before.  Comforted,  she  put  her  head  in  Maria's  lap  and 
dozed  a  little. 

Suddenly,  about  midnight,  there  was  perfect  calm. 

"We  are  in  the  center  of  the  storm,"  the  old  man  said, 
and  crossed  himself. 

As  suddenly  as  it  had  ceased,  the  wind  rose  again,  with 
greater  force  than  ever,  straight  from  the  north.  There 
were  fearful  crashes,  above  the  thunder  of  the  rain.  It 
seemed  that  the  whole  world  was  being  destroyed.  Ex- 
hausted by  the  long  strain  and  the  lack  of  food,  the  en- 
tire family  slept  towards  morning,  and  upon  awakening 
found  that  the  sun  was  shining  and  the  storm  had  passed. 

Ramon  flung  open  the  door  of  the  bohio.  "I  must  find 
food  for  Mama,"  he  said.  "Poor  little  Mama!" 

They  were  all  prepared  for  disaster,  but  it  was  with 
aching  hearts  and  little  cries  of  despair  that  they  looked 
upon  the  pile  of  rubbish  that  had  for  long  years  been 
their  comfortable  home.  And  the  patio,  all  strewn  with 
uprooted  trees! 

"Oh,  the  algaroba  that  gave  shade  to  my  cow!"  moaned 
Maria. 
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"And  the  aguacate  tree!  Ay  dios  mioJ" 

"Oh,  Papa,  the  red  rooster  is  dead!" 

It  was  calling  to  one  another  with  such  exclamations 
that  they  wandered  about  the  desolate  yard.  Their  heads, 
accustomed  for  so  long  to  the  rush  and  noise  of  the 
winds,  felt  dull  and  heavy  in  the  perfect  quiet  that  suc- 
ceeded the  hurricane. 

The  Stranger  built  a  fire,  using  bits  of  wood  and  palm 
leaves  kept  dry  under  the  fallen  house.  Ramon  gathered 
up  two  half-drowned  chickens  and  quickly  prepared  them 
for  cooking. 

"See,  Mama!  Here  is  a  chair  unbroken— your  chair 
covered  with  the  hide  of  the  red  and  white  bull.  Come!" 
Ramon  coaxed.  "Sit  here  in  the  door  of  the  bohio  until 
the  soup  is  ready.  Look!  Paula  has  found  the  salt  and 
seasoning.  It's  going  to  be  a  wonderful  soup." 

"Thank  God!  I've  found  some  chewing  tobacco," 
cried  Bernardo  triumphantly.  "Here,  have  a  chew,  Maria! 
Don't  grieve,  little  woman!  You  will  see  how  quickly 
Ramon  will  build  you  a  new  home,  a  fine  strong  new 
house,  eh,  Ramon?" 

Paula  went  about  smiling,  never  complaining,  cheer- 
ing her  parents,  but  the  loss  of  her  home  was  a  shock  of 
pain  which  terrified  her,  seeming  to  presage  other  scarcely 
bearable  changes,  still  unknown. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

A  New 
Home 


The  day  following  the  hurricane  was  like  a  fantastic 
dream.  Paula  was  too  dazed,  too  weary,  to  work  much. 
She  wandered  about  the  naked-looking  yard  trying  to 
realize  that  it  was  her  once  beautiful  patio.  The  hibiscus 
bushes  were  not  uprooted  but  all  their  leaves  had  been 
whipped  off  by  the  wind,  and,  where  she  was  accustomed 
to  seeing  flaming  flowers  and  dark,  glossy  leaves,  there 
was  now  just  this  clump  of  switches.  The  datura,  with  its 
huge  white  bells,  was  uprooted.  The  honeysuckle  was  on 
the  ground,  a  twisted  mass.  The  potted  plants  were 
broken  off  and  many  of  them  ruined.  Paula  straightened 
them  up,  rescuing  what  she  could,  with  little  moans  of 
pain.  Ramon  passed  by  and  watched  her,  sympathizing 
as  he  always  did  with  her  trouble. 

"I  will  tell  the  Americana,  the  white-haired,  woman, 
and  she  will  send  you  fresh  cuttings.  It's  a  sure  thing 
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that  she  had  pots  indoors,  and  in  that  strong  house  they 
are  safe,"  he  said;  and  this  promise  was  something  Paula 
clung  to. 

Drifts  of  green  leaves,  whipped  into  small  pieces,  al- 
most as  if  the  ants  had  cut  them,  were  piled  about  the 
place.  The  lagoon  was  so  full  it  came  half  way  up  the 
hill,  and  stretched  across  the  road  into  the  orchard  at  El 
Guayabal.  The  mountains  stood  out  bold  and  very  bare- 
looking,  and  the  palm  grove  was  strangely  lacking  in 
fronds.  The  sky  was  blue  without  a  cloud.  Paula  stretched 
her  arms  up  over  her  head  in  a  restless  movement.  What 
was  this  strange  thing  God  had  done  to  them? 

Early  in  the  day  a  pair  of  Rural  Guards  rode  up  to  see 
if  there  had  been  fatalities  in  El  Sumidero,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  damages.  Ramon  had  of  course  made  the 
rounds  of  the  farm,  visiting  the  scattered  tenant  houses, 
which  all  stood.  However,  the  fine  tobacco  barn  that  had 
cured  so  many  of  Bernardo's  crops  was  flat,  and  many  of 
the  long  timbers  broken.  Some  of  these  could  be  used, 
Ramon  thought,  in  building  the  new  house.  He  made 
his  report  and,  with  the  effort  it  always  cost  him  to 
write,  signed  "El  Sumidero,"  in  the  officer's  little  book. 

Meanwhile  trie  Stranger  made  a  beginning  in  the 
yard,  sorting  the  useful  lumber  of  the  house  into  piles, 
putting  the  rubbish  aside  to  be  hauled  away. 

All  day  people  were  coming  and  going,  comparing 
losses,  offering  help,  comforting  one  another.  The  fami- 
lies near  came  hurrying  over  in  groups,  when  word  went 
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out  that  Bernardo's  house  was  gone.  A  few  had  similar 
misfortunes  to  relate,  and  some  had  sickness  to  contend 
with,  due  to  exposure.  As  these  kindly  neighbors  arrived, 
plainly  worn  out  by  the  terrible  experience,  Bernardo 
would  insist  on  their  sharing  his  tobacco,  or  taking  a  cup 
of  soup.  A  man,  more  anxious  than  the  rest,  came  hurry- 
ing up  on  legs  that  fairly  staggered.  A  woman  had  given 
birth,  and  all  their  chickens  were  drowned.  Could  Maria 
spare  a  hen  for  broth?  Maria  roused  up  from  her  dreary 
reflections  and  insisted  upon  finding  the  fattest  fowl,  and 
dug  up  a  bottle  of  their  cherished  wine  to  send  as  well. 
The  alcalde  of  Old  Horseshoe  came,  himself,  to  see  how 
badly  off  they  were.  He  was  a  slender  man  with  white 
hair  and  fine  features,  and  his  name  was  Diego.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  son  Diego,  called  Diego  of  Diego, 
and  his  three  handsome  nephews,  all  bearing  the  same 
name,  but  using  in  addition  their  fathers'  names,  by  way 
of  distinguishing  one  from  another. 

"Bernardo,  my  friend,"  said  the  alcalde,  embracing  the 
old  man,  "these  troubles  come  when  it  pleases  Heaven  to 
send  them.  At  least  I  rejoice  that  you  all  escaped  injury. 
We  had  the  most  unhappy  time!  I  assure  you  we  suffered 
all  tortures,  for  my  sister,  Maria  del  Pilar,  had  screaming 
fits!  Fancy  being  crowded  for  days  in  a  bohio  with  a 
-  screaming  woman!"  They  patted  each  other  on  the 
shoulders.  "Now  when  you  roof  the  new  house,  old  man, 
let  me  know.  I  am  not  useful  nowadays  for  such  labor, 
myself,  but  here  are  four  Diegos  to  take  my  place." 
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"Happy  is  the  man  with  many  to  follow  him,"  said 
Bernardo.  "Thank  you,  my  friend!  There  will  be  wine 
and  roast  pig,  I  assure  you,  and  we  shall  not  be  content 
unless  you  come  to  smoke  and  chew  with  the  old  men." 

Some  neighbors,  whose  houses  still  stood,  sent  dishes 
of  cooked  food.  The  Americana  sent  Secondina,  her  ser- 
vant, with  frocks  for  Paula  and  a  wrapper  and  shawl  for 
Maria,  a  warm  coat  of  the  caballero's  for  Bernardo. 

Towards  evening  Tiburcio  and  Maria  of  the  Angels 
came  over.  The  huge  old  woman  waddled  along  with 
hysterical  cries  of  sympathy,  and  fell,  weeping  on  Maria 
Rivera's  shoulder.  They  insisted  on  taking  Maria,  Paula, 
and  the  child  home  until  a  new  house  could  be  pre- 
pared for  them. 

Days  of  frenzied  labor  followed.  The  quantity  of 
wreckage  was  cleared  away  and  alas!  some  of  the  cattle 
and  many  of  the  fowl  were  buried.  The  framework  of  the 
new  house  was  soon  erected,  well-braced  and  strong. 
Cart  loads  of  palm  leaves  were  cut  and  a  pig  was  but- 
chered. In  spite  of  their  trouble,  everyone  was  gay  on  the 
day  of  the  roofing.  Bernardo,  as  the  genial  host,  hobbled 
about,  making  arrivals  welcome,  distributing  cigars  and 
drinks  of  sweetened  rum  and  water.  From  daybreak  the 
men  tying  leaves  on  the  roof  were  constantly  calling, 
"Another!  Another!  Send  up  another!  Another  leaf!" 
The  squad  on  the  ground  was  kept  busy  handing  up  the 
palm  leaves. 

The  kitchen  was  done  first,  quite  early  in  the  morning, 
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and  the  women  all  gathered  there  to  prepare  the  dinner. 
Paula  had  by  that  time  done  up  all  the  clothes  of  the 
family,  and  Maria  rustled  about  in  her  purple  print,  well 
starched,  and  an  apron  with  fluted  ruffles.  She  was  very 
important,  locking  and  unlocking  the  chest  to  measure 
out  supplies,  and  keeping  the  key  about  her  neck  on  a 
string.  Maria  of  the  Angels  sat  on  a  cowhide  chair  near 
the  door,  picking  chaff  out  of  the  rice.  Maria  Teresa,  the 
alcalde's  wife,  peeled  yuca.  Rosita,  in  her  bridal  hat,  and 
her  mother,  Florinda,  and  the  tall  negress,  Maria  Luisa, 
and  the  young  girl  Felicia,  all  worked  busily,  very  much 
in  one  another's  way.  There  were  kettles  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, of  rice  and  chicken  cooked  together  and  tinted 
deeply  with  saffron,  and  kettles  of  delicious  black  beans, 
flavored  with  herbs.  Paula  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, little  Pedro  clinging  to  her  skirts,  shy  in  the  gen- 
eral noise  and  confusion.  The  women  exchanged  details 
of  their  adventures  in  the  hurricane,  and  the  older  ones 
compared  this  storm  with  others  they  had  experienced. 
Florinda  had  expected  their  bohio  to  be  wrecked,  as  it 
was  old,  and  said  that,  in  her  fright  and  terror,  she  had 
prayed  to  her  patron  saint  for  protection,  vowing^  if 
saved,  to  wear  a  brown  dress  for  a  year,  to  show  her  grati- 
tude. She  told  them  that  she  had  sold  a  pig  to  buy  the 
material  and  would  make,  the  dress  in  a  few  days.  Every- 
one was  much  impressed  with  this,  and  discussed  other 
promises  that  had  been  made,  and  how  wearisome  they 
had  proved  to  be  in  keeping.  Tiburcio's  family  had 
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begged,  barefoot,  the  year  before,  for  San  Antonio,  when 
they  escaped  the  prevailing  sickness.  After  Pedro's  illness, 
as  an  infant,  Brigido  had  dressed  him  in  purple  for  a  year. 

The  women  congratulated  Maria  on  merely  losing  a 
house,  a  material  thing,  quickly  duplicated;  but  Paula 
caught  her  breath  with  a  sob  and  Maria  put  her  hands  to 
her  breast  and  gazed  at  her  friends,  big-eyed. 

"Boba/  What  a  silly  woman  you  are,"  they  chided. 
"This  one  is  built  just  the  same.  It  will  soon  be  just  the 
same." 

"But  Paula  was  born  in  the  old  house,"  Maria  pro- 
tested. 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  demanded  Florinda. 

"And  in  the  old  house  there  was  never  illness— never 
death." 

"Hush!  You  must  expect  equal  happiness,  now,  in  the 
new." 

But  Maria  shook  her  head  and  stood  still  a  long  time, 
almost  letting  the  rice  burn,  and  Paula  felt  that  her 
mother  was  right.  The  new  house  would  not  be  the  same. 

In  the  shade  of  the  ceiba  tree,  the  only  tree  left  stand- 
ing near  the  house,  the  old  men  gathered,  smoking, 
gossiping,  criticizing  the  workers. 

"Blessed  Mother!"  exclaimed  Bernardo.  "Even  with 
the  accursed  lameness  which  has  been  my  life's  com- 
panion, I  believe  on  my  soul  I  used  to  work  faster  than 
yonder  Juanito." 

"It  is  a  certain  thing,"  agreed  Tiburcio.  "I  was  swift 
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myself,  do  you  remember?— before  I  grew  too  stout  to 
bend  over." 

"None  of  the  young  Diegos— no  not  one  of  them— has 
the  vigor  I  enjoyed  at  their  age!"  mused  Diego,  the  al- 
calde. "Why,  if  I  were  young—" 

Tiburcio  clapped  his  knees.  "Santa  Barbara!  If  we  were 
young  we'd  be  through  the  roofing  and  eating  pig  meat 
right  this  minute." 

"Well,  at  least  we  can  drink  rum,"  said  Bernardo. 
"And  here  is  Paula  with  a  tray  of  coffee." 

"Ah,  Paula,  child,  you  grow  beautiful,"  commented 
Diego.  "Now  that  she  is  a  woman,  you  can  expect  some 
man  to  carry  her  away,  eh  Bernardo?" 

But  the  old  man  failed  to  respond  to  the  jest,  and 
pounded  with  his  cane,  rather  ill-naturedly. 

"Well,  there  is' one  man  working  faster  even  than  I 
used  to  work,"  observed  Tiburcio.  "Look  at  yonder 
fellow— your  Homely  Stranger!  But  tell  me,  did  you 
ever  see  one  so  ill-favored?" 

"Bernardo,  who  is  he?  Do  you  know  yet  who  the  man 
is?"  asked  Diego. 

Bernardo  set  his  media  taza  back  upon  the  tray  Paula 
held,  and  resumed  chewing  the  quid  he  had  stored  in  his 
cheek.  "No,  I  don't  know  who  he  is,"  he  confessed.  "But 
what  of  it?  He  works  well." 

"That  is  the  mam  thing,  of  course,"  agreed  Diego. 
"Still,  a  stranger  might  prove  to  be  anything." 

"Well,  nothing  has  been  missed  yet,"  laughed  Ber- 
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nardo.  "At  least  let  us  call  him  honest  until  he  turns  out 
otherwise." 

"To  be  sure!  To  be  sure!"  Diego  agreed  hastily. 

"And  anyway  the  risk  is  your  own,"  added  Tiburcio, 
but  he  sighed,  looking  at  Paula. 

Out  under  the  tool  shed,  Maria  Luisa's  husband,  Hil- 
ario,  was  barbecuing  the  pig.  It  hung  on  a  rack,  well 
above  a  fire  of  guava  sticks  that  gave  off  a  pungent  smoke. 
At  intervals  the  negro  would  baste  the  meat  with  a  sauce 
of  sour  orange  juice,  garlic,  and  herbs.  As  the  pork 
browned,  an  invitation  floated  out  on  the  air  that  would 
have  tempted  any  appetite. 

As  the  roof  neared  completion  and  some  of  the  workers 
were  no  longer  needed,  only  the  experts  remained  to 
cover  the  peak  with  leaves  of  royal  palm.  Andres  had 
brought  his  accordian.  He  sat  on  the  front  porch  and 
began  to  play.  He  played  the  "Charge  with  Machetes," 
and  the  old  men  grew  thoughtful,  remembering  the  war. 
Then  one  of  the  negroes  took  a  gourd  from  his  pocket 
and  began  playing  upon  it,  while  another  beat  a  synco- 
pated measure  on  the  seat  of  a  cowhide  chair.  They 
played  "The  Sick  Twenty  Cents,"  "The  Havana  Post," 
"Alligator  in  the  Guava  Patch,"  and  then,  with  great 
gusto,  "Poison."  At  that,  all  work  ceased,  and  couples 
began  to  dance.  Bernardo  tucked  his  cane  under  his  arm 
and  danced  with  Maria  of  the  Angels;  Tiburcio  and 
Florinda,  Ramon  and  Felicia  (with  Juanito's  permis- 
sion), Juanito  and  Maria  Teresa,  danced  together;  and 
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here  was  the  Homely  Stranger  bowing  before  Paula  and 
leading  her  off  into  a  delicious  danzon.  Maria  Rivera, 
dancing  sedately  with  Diego  the  alcalde,  said,  "  Toison!7 
—The  finest  dance  music  I  ever  heard!"  Then,  lifting  her 
voice  above  the  music,  cried,  "Maria  Luisa!  Don't  let  the 
rice  burn,  negraJ" 

The  measure  quickened  and  rose  to  a  very  frenzy.  The 
couples  swayed  and  jerked  with  the  barbarous  African 
rhythm. 

The  Stranger  whispered  to  Paula,  "Dancing  Toison' 
with  you  is  like  mounting  a  ladder  to  Heaven!"  Paula, 
looking  up  at  him  to  smile,  encountered  her  father's 
eyes,  and  stopped  dancing,  instead. 

"A  thousand  devils!"  roared  Bernardo.  "Let  us  have 
done!  No  more  Toison/  "  he  added,  "poison,  indeed!" 

The  music  stopped  and  everyone  mopped  his  brow. 
Some  of  the  workers  ran  back  to  the  roof  to  give  it  a  few 
final  touches,  then  Bernardo  hobbled  over  to  his  wife 
and  bowed.  "Old  woman,  you  have  a  home." 

Everyone  chorused,  "May  you  live  in  it  with  happi- 
ness!" 

"Yes,  and  with  health!" 

Maria  and  Bernardo,  standing  together,  bowed. 

"And  may  our  friends  long  live  to  make  merry  with 
us!"  said  the  old  man. 

The  alcalde  handed  Maria  a  little  bottle.  "Here  is  the 
holy  water,"  he  said.  "I  got  it  from  the  padre  at  San 
Diego  of  the  Baths."  Then  Maria  walked  into  her  new 
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home,  followed  by  the  crowd,  and  sprinkled  holy  water 
in  all  the  rooms. 

Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the  pig  was  pronounced 
done  to  a  turn,  and  there  was  a  bustling  to  arrange 
planks  on  trestles,  for  a  table,  and  put  on  the  plates  and 
heavy  knives  and  spoons.  The  pig  was  brought  in  on  a 
board  covered  with  banana  leaves  and  trimmed  with 
sliced  oranges.  Platters  were  piled  high  with  yellow  rice 
and  chicken,  vegetables  with  garlic  sauce,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Goblets  were  filled  with  red  wine.  Tiburcio 
sharpened  his  machete  on  his  bootleg  and  cut  up  the 
roast.  As  the  assembled  people  sat  down  to  the  feast,  the 
dogs,  chickens,  and  two  young  pigs  milled  about  over 
their  feet,  waiting  for  bones  and  scraps  to  be  thrown  to 
them.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  given  over  to  enjoyment. 

The  new  roof  was  fresh  and  green  and  sent  off  a  sweet- 
ish odor  in  the  sun.  For  days  little  bugs  and  caterpillars 
fell  down  out  of  it  frightening  Pedro.  Once  he  said, 
"Let's  go  back  to  the  old  house,  Madrina/"  And  Paula 
held  him  tight,  unreasonably  echoing  the  wish. 


CHAPTER  V 

Papaito's 
Daughter 


A  strong  trade  wind  dried  up  the  surplus  moisture 
from  the  soil  and  the  men  were  able  to  get  into  the  fields 
again.  The  fine,  promising  crop  was  completely  gone, 
and  it  meant  beginning  all  over  again  with  seed-beds. 
Very  serious  they  were  this  time,  with  none  of  their 
former  joyous  hope.  Only  the  Stranger,  for  some  reason, 
seemed  utterly  unaffected  by  the  catastrophe.  Although 
he  had  worked  very  hard-  over  it,  it  was  almost  as  if  the 
crop  was  of  no  importance  to  him;  almost  as  if  raising 
tobacco  was  not  his  reason  for  being  in  the  Sumidero. 
And  then  where  did  his  money  come  from?  When  he 
arrived,  asking  for  work,  he  gave  out  that  he  had  been 
lucky  in  a  gambling  game,  but  that  was  long  ago.  He  still 
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continued  to  bring  sweet  chocolate  to  Pedro,  the  thick 
cake  made  from  bread  and  guava  paste  and  called  "Kills 
Hunger"  for  the  entire  family,  and,  since  the  storm,  so 
many  things  for  Maria!  A  new  lamp,  for  the  other  was 
smashed,  and  coffee  cups  all  covered  with  tiny  flowers, 
and  even  a  blanket  for  her  bed.  Who  ever  heard  of  so 
much  money? 

"If  it  were  war-time,"  Paula  heard  her  father  confide 
to  Ramon,  who  had  commented  on  the  Stranger's  un- 
timely cheerfulness,  "if  it  were  war-time  we  should  know 
in  what  category  he  belonged!  But  he  is  an  agreeable 
young  man  and  I  should  dislike  seeing  him  hung  as  a 
spy.  I  rejoice  that  the  times  are  peaceful.  But  a  man  who 
pretends  that  he  is  a  poor  planter,  and  then  cares  not  a 
centavo  when  all  is  lost!  Um!  Um!  I  smell  cheese!" 

"I  also  smell  cheese,"  agreed  Ramon,  giving  Paula  a 
long  look.  "But  he  is  a  courteous  gentleman  and  I  like 
him." 

"That  is  true,"  agreed  Bernardo.  "What  do  his  reasons 
matter  after  all?  It  is  possible  that  he  comes  by  his  money 
honestly,  and  I  suppose  we  have  our  own  business  to 
attend  to." 

Paula  felt  annoyed  and  distressed.  Nobody  could  look 
into  the  Stranger's  eyes,  it  seemed  to  her,  without  know- 
ing that  he  was  honest.  Finally  she  decided  that  it  was 
because  her  father  was  so  nervous  after  the  storm  that 
he  spoke  as  he  did.  Nothing  seemed  quite  the  same  since 
the  storm. 
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The  family  had  scarcely  moved  into  the  new  house  and 
made  up  the  beds,  when  one  day  Paula  saw  a  regular 
procession  of  very  diminutive  people  headed  up  the  hill. 
Two  small  women  with  infants  in  their  arms  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  incredible  number  of  children,  of  all  ages. 
Paula  stood  looking  at  them  with  a  sinking  heart.  Her 
sister  Nena,  with  her  children  and  grandchildren!  Of 
course  she  should  be  glad,  but  some  way  Nena— !  Oh  well, 
at  least  Bernardo  would  be  overjoyed. 

"Papa!  Papaito!"  she  called.  "Here  comes  Nena  and 
her  entire  raising  of  children!" 

The  old  man  looked  up  from  his  work  bench,  a  broad, 
tender  smile  lighting  up  his  face. 

"My  daughter?  Well,  indeed  this  is  a  great  day!"  He 
reached  for  his  cane.  "We  must  make  a  feast.  My 
daughter's  visit  must  be  a  day  of  rejoicing.  Call  your 
mother." 

Maria  Rivera  herself  had  seen  them  approaching.  She 
was  pulling  at  the  fastenings  of  her  print  gown.  "Quick, 
Paula!  The  crepe  affair  with  lavender  roses  that  the 
sehoia  Americana  was  so  gracious  as  to  send  me!" 

"Mama?  Such  magnificences?" 

"What?"  exclaimed  her  mother  in  offended  surprise. 
"Must  I  be  shabby— I,  Maria  Rivera— when  visited  by  my 
children,  and  even  my  great-grandchildren?  The  lavender 
crepe  by  all  means." 

Paula  put  it  over  her  mother's  head,  helped  her  with 
the  unaccustomed  fastenings.  The  creamy  lace  fell  away 


from  her  scrawny  neck,  from  her  dark,  bony  arms.  Maria 
drew  the  powder  puff  hastily  across  her  face,  filled  the 
wrinkles  about  her  ears,  slipped  in  her  pendant  earrings. 
Then  she  glided  out  to  the  dooryard,  and  poised  there 
gracefully,  with  both  arms  outstretched  to  receive  the 
invasion.  Bernardo  in  his  eagerness  had  hobbled  down 
the  path  to  meet  them. 

Nena,  a  little  creature  scarcely  five  feet  high,  with  a 
flabby  looking  baby  in  one  arm,  a  bundle  in  the  other,  a 
small  child  clinging  to  her  on  either  side,  gave  a  scream 
of  delight. 

"Papa!  My  old  man!"  she  cried.  "Ay  dios  miol  You  are 
not  dead?  This  is  really  you  in  the  flesh?" 

"I,  myself,  my  own!  The  same  old  aching  bones  and 
body!"  He  clasped  her  to  him,  infant,  bundle  and  all. 
"And  this  is  my  daughter!  Papaito's  daughter!"  Tears 
coursed  down  his  face. 

Nena  kissed  her  father's  hand,  his  baggy  cheek. 

"Bendicion,  padre  mio/'  she  begged. 

"God  bless  my  daughter,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  head.  Then  he  had  to  embrace  and  bless  little 
Maria,  Nena's  married  daughter,  and  indeed,  each  and 
every  one  of  the  entire  flock,  and  inquire  about  their  ail- 
ments and  how  many  teeth  they  had.  There  was  a  dread- 
ful babble  of  voices.  Paula  put  up  the  olive  bottle  on  the 
very  plate  of  the  house,  and  hid  the  powder  box  under 
her  pillow.  These  children  of  Nena's  were  the  most  mis- 
chievous in  the  world.  But  Maria  Rivera  was  like  a  queen 
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receiving  her  subjects.  They  were  in  awe  of  her,  deeply 
impressed  with  her  splendor,  flattered  to  think  she  had 
donned  it  for  them. 

Little  Pedro  ran  and  hid  behind  Paula,  merely  peeping 
out  to  look  with  large  distrustful  eyes  upon  the  army  of 
children,  swarming  everywhere. 

And  Bernardo  was  pretending  to  be  astonished  to 
find  new  faces  among  them.  Was  it  possible  that  this 
infant  Nena  carried  was  a  stranger  to  him?  And  little 
Maria  also  had  a  new  baby?  Well!  Well!  Did  they  give 
birth  every  new  moon?  He  was  delighted,  proud  of  their 
numbers. 

Nena  went  from  one  room  to  another,  examining 
everything,  taking  things  into  her  hands,  hinting  for 
presents.  The  children  filed  into  the  kitchen,  sucking 
their  thumbs  and  eyeing  the  stove  hopefully.  Paula 
sighed,  put  on  her  mother's  apron,  blew  the  embers  into 
a  blaze.  In  the  dining  room  Nena  was  telling  her  adven- 
tures in  the  storm,  listening  to  her  parents  tell  of  theirs. 

Paula  never  could  feel  that  Nena  was  as  much  related 
to  her  as  Ramon  was.  Paula  and  Ramon  both  resembled 
Maria,  although  Paula  was  not  so  tall.  Ramon  was  very 
like  his  mother,  with  large  eyes,  well-formed  nose,  and 
long,  shapely  hands.  His  hands  of  course  were  larger,  more 
powerful  looking.  Ramon  walked  also  with  his  mother's 
dignified  grace,  like  a  person  accustomed  to  taking  from 
life  what  seemed  most  pleasing.  But  Nena  seemed  to  be 
wholly  her  father's  child.  She  was  very  like  him,  although 
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her  features  were  so  much  smaller.  There  were  the  same 
small,  shining  black  eyes,  the  ready  smile,  the  father's 
shrewdness.  Nena  had  inherited  none  of  her  mother's 
dignity.  There  was  no  formality  about  her.  She  swayed 
from  her  rounded  little  hips  when  she  walked  in  a  way 
that  delighted  Bernardo.  Watching  her,  he  would 
chuckle  fondly,  slap  his  thigh,  and  call  her  his  wanton, 
his  own  daughter.  Paula  had  often  heard  of  Nena's 
splendid  wedding,  when  she  went,  a  tiny  bride  of  twelve 
years,  to  make  her  home  at  the  Royal  Pass.  Her  husband 
suffered  from  a  crippled  leg  and  seldom  accompanied 
her  on  these  home  visits.  He  was  older  than  Nena  and  in 
Paula's  life  he  played  a  very  minor  part,  yet  when  she 
thought  of  old  Isidro  at  all,  it  was  with  sympathy  and 
something  like  pity. 

Little  Maria  was  built  like  Nena,  but  had  not  her 
mother's  audacity,  nor  had  she  her  gift  of  pleasure  over 
little  or  nothing.  Little  Maria  saw  things  in  their  stark 
reality.  She  could  not  forget,  in  the  transient  enjoyment 
of  a  cigarette,  as  Nena  could,  that  her  children  lacked 
shoes  and  were  thin  and  always  ailing.  Little  Maria 
counted  the  years  before  her,  and  with  panic  computed 
the  number  of  children  they  might  be  expected  to  bring 
her,  and  her  eyes  were  always  shadowed  with  a  look  of 
horror.  Paula  had  never  seen  little  Maria's  husband,  but, 
judging  by  the  children's  duskiness,  she  concluded  he 
was  too  brunette  for  proud  displaying.  This  new  baby  of 
little  Maria's  was  kinky-haired  as  a  mulatto.  As  Paula's 
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parents  never  suggested  such  a  thing  as  the  possibility  of 
any  of  their  descendants  being  too  dusky,  the  girl  said 
nothing  about  it,  either.  But  secretly  she  was  much 
ashamed  of  little  Maria's  family. 

Nena's  oldest  children  helped  Paula  kill  and  clean 
chickens,  scrub  sweet  potatoes,  wash  an  immense  amount 
of  rice.  She  worked  with  Pedro  clinging  to  her  like  a  burr, 
and  the  crying  of  the  smaller  babies  wore  on  her  nerves. 
When  the  men  came  in  for  dinner— they  worked  all  day, 
now  the  weather  was  cooler— Paula  did  not  want  the 
Stranger  to  see  this  assembly.  It  was  not  loyal  of  her,  but, 
after  all,  why  pretend  to  be  proud  of  them?  He  came  into 
the  kitchen  where  she  was  working,  and  got  little  Pedro's 
dish  and  spoon.  He  filled  the  dish  from  the  flavorsome 
contents  of  pots  and  kettles,  and,  sitting  in  a  corner,  fed 
the  child  and  put  nim  to  sleep.  Paula  thanked  him  with 
a  smile  that  quivered  with  relief  and  fatigue.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  she  was  not  rested  from  the  storm.  Ram6n  saw 
tear  stains  about  her  eyes. 

"Why,  my  sister's  worn  out!"  he  cried.  Ramon  never 
could  bear  to  see  anyone  suffer.  "See  here,  I'll  take  up 
dinner!  These  rascals  of  Nena's  will  set  the  table." 

Nursing  a  burnt  hand  and  feeling  untidy  and  ill  at 
ease,  Paula  joined  the  others. 

A  whole  brigade  of  Nena's  children  were  sitting  on  the 
bench,  squalling  with  all  their  lungs,  but  their  mother 
seemed  not  even  to  hear  them.  She  was  begging  a  cigar- 
ette from  the  Homely  Stranger  and  smiling  up  at  him 
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with  her  eager  little  eyes.  Paula  was  alarmed  to  see  them 
growing  darker  and  darker.  Were  they  turning  into 
negroes,  the  Stranger  as  well?  Then  she  pitched  down 
into  a  black  chasm. 

The  next  Paula  knew,  she  was  lying  in  her  mother's 
bed,  and  Bernardo  had  his  hands  about  her,  crying  and 
kissing  her  at  the  same  time. 

"Little  one!  Oh  little  one!"  he  sobbed.  "I  thought  you 
were  never  going  to  look  at  me  again!" 

Lying  there,  in  such  sweet  content,  she  wondered  why 
she  had  ever  felt  jealous  because  her  dear  papaito  also 
loved  his  other  daughter.  There  was  a  perfect  crescendo 
of  shrill  voices  all  around  her,  but  she  closed  her  eyes 
again,  and  drew  the  plump  hand  to  her  cheek. 

"Papaito,"  she  whispered.  "My(own  little  papa."  He 
held  her  close  again.  She  felt  very  happy  and  secure,  and 
in  this  security  the  Stranger  seemed  unexpectedly  distant, 
almost  unimportant.  Papaito  came  first. 


chapter  vi     When  at  last  the  new  seedlings  were  ready  for  the  field, 
The  House  of      ^e  *nen  were  °^n§e(^ t0  carry  water  from  the  lagoon  to 
the  Saints      Preverit  tneir  wilting,  for  it  turned  dry.        <    . 

"Eh,  little  Paula,"  exclaimed  Bernardo,  watching  the 
men  from  the  doorway,  "I  won't  be  buying  you  a  hat  in 
Consolation  this  year.  Too  bad,  little  one!  But  next 
year—" 

Paula  gazed  off  over  the  savannah  and  sighed.  She  had 
•  wanted  a  hat  so  very  much.  "Yes,  there  is  always  next 
year,"  she  said. 

The  drought  became  serious.  Men  began  to  shake  their 
heads  in  a  truly  worried  fashion.  A  complete  failure  of  the 
*     tobacco  crop  meant  disaster  to  most  of  them,  and  even 
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hunger.  Bernardo  had  borrowed  to  make  this  second 
crop,  and  the  family  was  getting  groceries  on  its  expecta- 
tions. The  old  man  grew  testy  with  anxiety,  and  spent 
much  time  watching  the  sky  for  signs  of  a  change  in  the 
weather.  The  trade  wind  continued  to  blow,  and  sucked 
the  moisture  from  every  field.  Finally  the  water  grew  too 
low  in  the  lagoon  for  further  laborious  watering.  One 
evening  he  pushed  his  plate  back  after  dinner  and  drum- 
med on  the  table  with  his  knife. 

"It  is  probable  that  we  shall  all  die  of  starvation,"  he 
said.  "The  plants  are  actually  shriveling." 

"I  think  it  will  rain,"  the  Stranger  said  with  his  ready 
cheer. 

"Huh!"  snorted  Bernardo.  "And  I  think  it  will  not! 
Not,  that  is,  unless  it  pleases  God  to  stop  these  cursed 
trade  winds."  He  twisted  off,  a  fresh  chew  from  the  hand 
of  tobacco  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket.  "The  year 
after  the  war  we  had  a  dreadful  drought— do  you  re- 
member, old  woman?" 

"Yes,"  said  Maria,  "it  was  the  year  Paula  was  born." 

Bernardo  started.  "EI  diabhr  he  exclaimed;  then 
added,  "It  was  a  year  like  this  with  steady  winds.  No  one 
had  any  money  to  lose,  of  course,  and  we  were  desperate 
to  see  our  fields  turn  yellow  and  wilt.  It  was  EI  Ishho 
who  saved  us  from  ruin." 

"EJ  IslehOy  Papa?"  repeated  Ram6n,  "You  mean  the 
old  Canary  Islander,  with  the  long  beard,  who  lives  in  El 
Chaco?" 
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Bernardo  nodded.  "He  has  a  houseful  of  saints,  or  so 
they  tell  me,  for  I've  never  been  there.  They  say  one 
room  is  full  of  religious  chromos  and  statuettes,  and  that 
he  burns  candles  day  and  night  on  the  little  altar  there." 

"Vamos!"  cried  the  Stranger.  "A  man  of  God?" 

"That's  what  they  call  him."  The  old  man  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  spread  out  his  plump  hands,  and  smiled 
sceptically.  "Now  I  don't  know  how  good  he  is,  when  you 
come  down  to  facts.  They  say— but  no  matter!  Surely  it's 
no  affair  of  ours— and  he  has  all  those  saints." 

"But  what  did  this  Islefio  do,  the  year  of  the  drought?" 
Ramon  asked  practically. 

"He  organized  a  procession— good  people  with  lighted 
candles.  They  marched,  carrying  some  of  these  saints 
over  all  the  dried  fields,  praying  for  rain."  Bernardo 
looked  at  his  wife.  "You  remember,  old  woman,  what 
happened?"  Ife  chuckled. 

"We  were  drenched  to  the  skin  before  we  could  get 
home,"  Maria  said.  "God  answered  our  prayers." 

"Once  the  saints  saw  the  condition  of  our  fields— I 
always  said  it  was  Santiago,  but  some  claimed  San  An- 
tonio interceded  in  our  behalf,"  Bernardo  went  on.  "At  all 
events,  it  rained  and  we  made  a  fine  crop. 

That  night  when  prayers  were  over,  Bernardo  remained 
with  bowed  head  after  the  others  had  risen  from  their 
knees.  They  looked  questioningly  at  the  bald  pink  head, 
with  its  surrounding  bristle  of  white  hair,  and  folds  of 
fat.  At  last  Maria  laid  her  cheek  against  her  clasped  hands 
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and  rolled  her  eyes.  "Could  it  be  he  has  had  a  stroke?" 
she  whispered,  and,  slipping  to  him  noiselessly,  touched 
his  shoulder. 

He  looked  up.  "Well,  it's  the  best  I  can  do,"  he  de- 
clared. "I  can't  think  of  anything  else." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  they  chorused. 

"Why,  I've  made  a  promise,  of  course!  To  Santiago, 
for  I  believe  on  my  soul  it  was  he  who  interceded  for  us 
that  time." 

"A  promise?" 

"What  promise?" 

"I  hope  you  haven't  promised  that  we  are  to  beg,  bare- 
foot, as  Tiburcio  made  his  family  do?"  demanded  Maria 
indignantly. 

"Or  wear  brown  frocks  for  a  year,  like  Florinda  did  to 
be  saved  in  the  storm!"  cried  Paula.  "Florinda  looks  like 
a  bag  of  rice  in  her  promesa  gown." 

"No!  No!  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  merely  promised 
that  the  women  of  this  neighborhood  would  go  in  a 
group  to  the  house  of  the  saints.  I  promised  they  would 
beg  the  Isleno  to  get  up  another  procession— show  Santi- 
ago our  fields  once  more—" 

"It  is  good,"  said  the  Stranger. 

"Papa  always  knows  what  is  wisest  to  do,"  Ramon 
assured  him. 

"We  will  get  word  to  the  women  first  thing  in  the 
morning,"  declared  Maria. 

Everyone  felt  light-hearted,  as  if  the  burden  of  the 
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drought  was  to  be  laid  on  stronger  shoulders  than  their 
own.  Paula  lay  awake  a  long  time  that  night,  thinking. 
It  would  be  strange,  almost  frightening,  if  their  prayers 
brought  rain.  Why,  if  their  prayers  brought  rain— she 
stopped  at  that,  awed  by  the  potentialities  of  prayer. 

Paula  had  never  been  to  church.  Maria  had  told  her 
that  to  enter  the  house  of  God  was  a  foretaste  of  heaven 
itself.  In  the  dim  building,  heavy  with  incense  and  throb- 
bing with  the  deep  notes  of  the  organ,  she  said  that  one 
felt  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  Before  the 
war,  Maria  had  faithfully  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Con- 
solation, at  intervals;  but  the  priests  were  Spaniards,  and 
Bernardo  in  his  bitterness,  like  many  patriots,  refused  to 
hear  mass  said  by  a  Spaniard.  However,  in  seeming  incon- 
sistency, he  permitted  the  Franciscan  friar  from  San 
Diego  of  the  Baths  to  come  to  the  house  to  baptize 
infants  and  perform  marriages.  He  was  at  odds  with  the 
church,  which  he  regarded  as  an  institution  of  Spain, 
but  his  religion  was  sacred,  of  course. 

As  Paula  walked  with  the  women  that  afternoon,  she 
tried  to  imagine  what  a  church  would  be  like;  tried  to 
fancy  the  statues  as  large  as  life,  the  huge  paintings,  the 
very  music— the  only  music  she  had  ever  heard  was  that 
of  the  cowhide  drums,  the  African  gourd,  and  an  accor- 
dian.  Ramon  had  gone  to  church,  unknown  to  his  father, 
but  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pray  there,  for 
looking  at  the  beautiful  women.  He  said  the  servants 
came  in  first,  spreading  the  prayer  rugs,  and  then  the 
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ladies  knelt,  with  rustling  of  starched  petticoats  and 
wavings  of  lace  fans.  The  black  mantillas  sometimes  con- 
cealed, sometimes  revealed,  their  faces.  The  men  congre- 
gated for  the  most  part  beyond  the  font  of  holy  water, 
or  frankly  waited  outside,  smoking  cigarettes  under  the 
flamboyant  trees,  reverently  pausing  in  their  gossip,  as 
the  bell  rang,  to  say  a  prayer  and  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Ramon's  description  of  church  had  fascinated  the 
girl  as  much  as  the  romances  the  Stranger  sometimes  told 
them  in  the  noon  hour.  But  Bernardo  said  he  was  not 
sure  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  leagued  with  the  Dark- 
ness rather  than  the  Light,  and  one  should  play  safe  and 
pray  at  home.  Paula  shuddered  with  fear  at  the  idea  of 
praying  at  the  wrong  altar,  by  mistake.  Her  father  knew 
best,  and  no  alluring  tales  would  entice  herF  inside  a 
church! 

Maria  of  the  Angels,  waddling  along  by  her  side, 
wheezing  at  every  step,  grasped  the  girl's  arm. 

"What  a  perfect  demon  of  a  man  your  father  is,"  she 
observed,  "making  us  women  walk  clear  to  the  Isleno's. 
How  much  simpler  to  have  promised  to  have  the  men  go! 
See!  I  am  ready  to  drop  already." 

"Let  us  rest  a  minute,"  suggested  Maria  Teresa,  the 
alcalde's  wife,  "and  smoke  a  cigarette  under  this  mango 
tree.  Too  bad  it  is  not  the  season  for  fruit!"  She  had  been 
holding  up  her  skirts  with  both  hands,  but  she  now 
allowed  them  to  trail  in  the  grass,  as  she  looked  wistfully 
into  the  green  branches.  Each  woman  reached  into  her 
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bosom  and  drew  forth  a  package  of  cigarettes.  Rosita 
passed  a  box  of  wax  matches.  Paula  noticed  with  a  certain 
satisfaction  that  the  pink  flowers  on  Rosita's  wedding 
hat  were  fading— withering,  one  might  almost  say. 

Felicia  put  her  arm  around  Paula,  drew  her  down  on  a 
log,  and,  laughing  merrily,  looked  into  her  face.  Then, 
drawing  the  hair  away  from  Paula's  ear,  whispered,  "I 
thought  you  were  never  going  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
homely  man,  eh?" 

"Certainly  not!"  Paula  said  indignantly,  and  Felicia 
rocked  with  mocking  laughter. 

Maria  Luisa,  the  gigantic  negress,  took  off  her  shoes. 

"This  walking-promise,  diessed  up/"  she  muttered. 
"I'll  carry  these  shoes  till  I  get  to  the  gate." 

"VamosJ"  cried  Maria  Rivera.  "Let's  push  on.  We 
want  to  get  there,  and  surely  get  away  from  there,  before 
dark." 

The  women  glanced  at  one  another  with  startled 
eyes.  Little  Maria  of  the  Rosary,  the  store-keeper's  wife, 
sprang  to  her  feet  with ( a  frightened  oath. 

"Yes!  Yes!  Dark  must  not  catch  us  there." 

Maria  Luisa,  showing  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  led  off 
briskly,  a  huge  buckled  slipper  in  each  hand.  "That's 
the  truth!  I've  heard  my  mother  say  that  after  dark  at  the 
Isleno's— "  she  broke  off,  shaking  her  head. 

They  tramped  along  quite  smartly  in  silence.  Then 
Paula  asked,  "but  did  anyone  ever  see  anything  come 
out  from  under  the  house?" 
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"Hush!  Hush!" 

"Sh-sh-h-h-h!  Child!" 

"Ay,  dios  mioJ" 

"For  a  fact,  we  don't  want  to  see  anything!" 

They  stopped  her  questions  with  horrified  exclama- 
tions and  glances,  and  her  mother  added,  "And  of  course, 
no  one  knows." 

Down  the  dusty  lanes  they  hurried,  between  wilting 
fields  or  brown  pastures,  where  wretchedly  poor  animals 
nibbled  stubble.  They  went  into  the  deep  arroyo  at  the 
river  ford.  There  was  only  a  little  mud  at  the  crossing, 
with  mosquitos  droning  above  the  water  hole.  Maria 
Luisa  helped  Paula  drag  Maria  of  the  Angels  up  the  op- 
posite bank.  There,  beyond  a  yellowing  potato  patch, 
was  El  Chaco,  the  house  of  the  saints.  It  was  on  the 
river  bank,  by  a  clump  of  willows.  A  grove  of  tropical 
fruits  grew  close  about  it,  but  there  was  a  space  in  front 
of  the  house  thickly  planted  to  tall  red  and  yellow 
crotons,  considerably  torn  by  the  storm,  waxy  white  bell 
flowers,  duke's  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle.  Over  the  door- 
way, and  protected  by  the  house  so  that  it  was  still 
blooming,  grew  a  clustering  white  rose— the  Three  De- 
parted Souls.  The  women  nudged  one  another  and  drew 
back  when  they  saw  this,  afraid. 

A  great  barking  of  dogs  and  screeching  of  guinea 
fowls  announced  their  arrival,  and  Paula  heard  the  shuf- 
fling of  feet  and  knocking  of  a  cane  on  the  raised  wooden 
floor.  Someone  within  let  down  the  iron  bar  and  opened 
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the  door.  An  old  man  of  unusual  height  stepped  onto 
the  porch.  He  wore  a  semi;fitted  jacket,  or  shirt,  of  linen, 
decorated  with  the  usual  abundance  of  patch  pockets 
and  buttons;  drill  trousers;  Chinese  slippers  lined  with 
purple  silk;  and  a  black  felt  hat.  On  seeing  the  crowd  of 
women,  he  started,  and  stroked  his  long  white  beard. 
His  green  eyes  shifted  about,  and  he  sucked  hard  on  his 
short-stemmed  pipe. 

.  "A  very  good  afternoon,"  he  managed  to  say,  and  rap- 
ped on  the  floor  with  his  cane.  " Welcome  to  El  Chaco! 
Enter!" 

.No  one  cared  to  go  first,  but  Maria  Rivera,  taking 
Maria  of  the  Angels  firmly  by  the  arm,  at  last  led  the 
way.  Maria  Luisa,  who  had  slipped  on  her  shoes  after 
crossing  the  river,  came  last,  glancing  uneasily  from  side 
to  side.  The  large  parlor,  or  sala,  was  quite  impressive  for 
a  country  dwelling,  with  its  plank  floor,  black  bent-wood 
rockers,  tables,  and  a  dozen  straight  chairs  ranged  for- 
mally against  the  walls.  A  pier,  glass  hung  on  one  wall, 
and  opposite  were  three  enlarged  crayon  portraits  of  men, 
the  frames  draped  in  crepe.  At  convenient  distances 
about  the  floor,  were  cerulean  blue  porcelain  spittoons, 
with  bas  relief  roses  of  purple  and  gold.  The  room  had  a 
damp,  mouldy  smell.  The  women  walked  in  a  little 
diffidently,  all  but  Maria  Rivera,  who  switched  the 
lavender  gown  the  Americana  had  given  her,  and  actu- 
ally swayed  from  the  hips  with  something  of  Nena's 
brazenness. 
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The  Isleno  bowed  them  to  chairs.  "It  is  long  since  El 
Chaco  has  been  so  honored/'  he  began,  "not  since  my  old 
woman,  Maria  de  la  Cruz— may  she  rest  in  peace!" 

"Yes!  Yes!"  said  Maria  Rivera.  "You  see  we  came  be- 
cause of  a  promesa." 

"Ah,  a  promesa?" 

"My  husband,  Bernardo,  promised  in  a  prayer  to  San- 
tiago that  we  women  would  call  on  you  and  beg  you  to 
organize  a  prayer  procession  for  rain.  The  drought 
threatens  us  with  ruin." 

"A-ah!"  The  old  man  stroked  his  beard  and  his  green 
eyes  strayed  over  the  group.  "A  procession  is  good.  A 
pious  idea.  Let  me  see.  Yes,  we  can  get  word  to  everybody 
and  be  ready  tomorrow  night.  Eight  o'clock,  no?  And  are 
you  not  suffocated  with  thirst?  Juan?  Where  is  that 
negro?"  He  rapped  on  the  floor.  A  ragged  serving  boy 
appeared.  "Bring  water  from  the  cooler  and  raisin  wine 
to  refresh  these  ladies."  He  turned  again  to  his  visitors. 
"Perhaps,  since  you  are  here,  you  would  like  to  see  the 
room  of  the  saints?"  He  shuffled  across  to  a  door  be- 
neath the  crayon  portraits,  and  opened  it. 

Yellow  candle-light  within  the  room  shone  on  a  little 
altar,  gay  with  tissue  paper  roses  and  tinfoil  chains.  A 
little  statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  blue  robe,  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  altar.  On  one  side  was  San  Antonio  and  on 
the  other  was  Santiago  riding  a  horse.  Religious  chromos 
hung  on  the  walls.  The  women,  led  by  Maria,  filed  in  and 
knelt  on  the  floor.  The  unpleasant  odor,  noticeable  in  the 
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sala,  was  stronger  here,  and  a  green  mold  grew  along  the 
walls  and  the  floor.  There  was  a  devil's  horse  flying  with 
darting  motions  about  the  room.  Maria  Luisa  took  off  a 
shoe  and  hit  at  it.  It  dodged  in  under  the  artificial  flowers 
in  a  jardiniere,  and  rattled  the  paper  leaves  with  an  eerie 
sound.  When  Paula  rose  from  her  prayers,  she  found  the 
Isleno  watching  her  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

After  drinking  the  wine,  offered  by  their  host  with 
dignity,  the  women  wandered  about  the  patio,  politely 
admiring  what  the  storm  had  left  of  the  garden.  Florinda, 
when  the  old  man's  back  was  turned,  actually  stooped 
down  and  looked  under  the  house!  She  seemed  more 
than  ever  like  a  bag  of  rice,  while  bent  over,  in  the  brown 
promesa  dress.  Presently  there  was  a  rustling  in  a  clump 
of  cannas.  Everyone  drew  away.  A  huge  old  land  crab 
came  sidling  out  and  made  for  Maria  of  the  Angels.  The 
old  woman  dropped  the  flowers  she  had  been  picking  and 
waddled,  shrieking,  for  the  gate.  Maria  Luisa  passed  out 
of  it  before  her,  however,  and  flew  down  the  road,  carry- 
ing her  shoes.  Maria  Rivera  made  decent  adieux,  and 
hurried  after  the  retreating  party. 
3  "I  don't  think  that  man  is  good,  after  all,"  gasped  Paula, 
safe  across  the  river.  "I  felt  as  if  he  saw  me,  through  my 
clothes."  - 

"Child!"  cried  Maria  Teresa,  horrified.  "Your  frock  is 
made  modestly,  with  a  deep  bertha—" 

"And  she  wears  a  slip  and  a  chemise,  as  well!"  put  in 
Maria  Rivera  indignantly. 
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'Those  portraits  were  of  the  three  brothers—"  Florinda 
stopped  before  she  finished. 

"Well,  I  believe  what  they  say  is  true/'  declared  Feli- 
cia. 'The  house  smelted  of  dead  people." 

"But  of  course  we  don't  know  that  he  killed  them  and 
buried  them  beneath  the  house/'  Maria  Rivera  reminded 
them.~"And  he  has  all  those  saints!" 

"However  they  came  by  their  death,  it  is  certain  this 
old  man  inherited  their  property,  and  it  is  a  very  fine 
vega,"  said  Maria  Teresa.  "For  my  part  I  think  he  had 
something  to  do  with  their  taking  off." 

And  so,  speculating  as  they  went,  they  finished  their 
long  walk  home  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon. 

Maria  had  developed  a  cough  since  the  hurricane,  and 
Bernardo  said  it  was  not  wise  for  her  to  be  out  in  the 
night  air.  So  the  old  folks  stayed  at  home  with  little 
Pedro,  the  night  of  the  procession.  Paula  wore  the 
flowered  voile  the  Americana  had  sent  her,  with  jasmine 
in  the  coils  of  her  dark  hair.  Maria  of  the  Angels,  who  had 
taken  dinner  with  them,  declared  the  girl  grew  prettier 
every  day. 

"She  will  never  be  as  lovely  as  you  were,  however, 
Maria,"  the  old  woman  added.  "Tiburcio  says  you  were 
the  most  beautiful  woman  he  ever  saw." 

Maria  smiled  with  pleasure  over  the  compliment. 

Other  people  began  arriving.  A  neighbor  named  Ra- 
mona  laid  two  sleeping  babies  on  Paula's  bed,  and  several 
older  children  were  put  to  bed  on  sacks  laid  on  the  clay 
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floor.  Maria  Teresa's  lame  boy,  also,  was  to  stay  at  Ber- 
nardo's. But  all  children  fit  for  the  long  walk  were  allowed 
to  go  with  their  parents^  Diego  and  Diego  of  Diego,  with 
the  three  young  Diego  cousins,  tied  their  mounts  in  the 
patio.  Maria  Luisa,  with  a  fat  picaninny  in  her  arms  and 
three  shiny  black  urchins  hanging  to  her  skirts,  peeped 
in  the  door. 

"Hola,  Maria  Luisa!"  exclaimed  Maria  Rivera.  "Surely 
you  aren't  taking  all  those  negntos?ft 

"Nonsense,  woman!"  cried  Bernardo  good  naturedly. 
"Pile  them  all  here  in  the  corner.  I  guarantee  they  will 
not  be  stolen  in  your  absence." 

"Surely,  leave  the  negiitos  with  us,"  added  Maria 
Rivera  kindly.  "And  your  shoes  as  well!  The  idea  of  your 
trying  to  march  in  them." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  good  neighbors!  Yes,  I  will  leave 
the  shoesr  also."  Her  enormous  feet  flapped  comfortably 
over  the  clay  floor  as  she  went  out,  barefoot,  to  join  her 
husband,  Hilario,  and  the  other  colored  and  mulatto 
marchers. 

Ramon  carried  a  lantern  and  helped  Tiburcio  with 
Maria  of  the  Angels.  Paula  was  not  accustomed  to  walk- 
ing at  night  and  felt  excited.  She  and  Felicia  went  to- 
gether, holding  each  other's  hands  for  encouragement. 
Neighbors  kept  joining  them,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  river  the  procession  looked,  so  Tiburcio  said, 
like  an  army  of  insurrectionists.  There  were  lights  at  El 
Chaco  and  a  vast  assembly  of  people.  There  was  chatter- 
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ing  and  low  laughter  here  and  there,  but  for  the  most  part 
people  were  serious  and  in  reverential  mood.  Horses  were 
whinnying  from  the  grove  where  the  riders  had  tied  them, 
and  dogs  and  poultry  kept  up  a  constant  protest.  The 
crowd  stayed  well  out  from  the  house  of  saints,  not  a  soul 
venturing  into  the  yard.  Presently  the  Isleno  called  from 
the  porch  for  volunteers  to  take  out  the  statue  of  San- 
tiago. Not  one  sprang  forward.  Then  Paula  saw  the 
Homely  Stranger  mount  the  steps,  hat  in  hand.  He  was 
quickly  followed  by  Ramon  and  Juanito,  Felicia's  sweet- 
heart. Then  other  brave  souls  went  in— enough  to  bring 
out  San  Antonio,  as  well.  The  statues  were  placed  each 
upon  a  wooden  platform,  and  three  men  on  a  side  carried 
them  down  the  steps,  while  other  men  lit  the  way  with 
torches.  Santiago  headed  the  procession,  the  gold  braid 
on  his  sombrero  and  black  velvet  jacket  shining  in  the 
torchlight,  and  his  horse's  forefoot  forever  upraised  as  if 
about  to  prance  off  the  platform.  San  Antonio  swayed 
unsteadily  in  his  brown  robe.  The  moon  rose,  very  large 
and  round,  behind  the  willows,  and  caused  considerable 
arranging  of  shawls  over  the  head,  and  opening  of  um- 
brellas, for,  as  every  one  knows,  moonlight  on  the  un- 
covered head  brings  fever  and  a  train  of  ills.  Some  of  the 
marchers  protected  themselves  from  the  cold  of  the 
moonlight  with  palm  leaves.  Then  the  Isleno  came  along 
the  line  lighting  candles  and  torches.  This  done,  he  fell 
in  behind  the  two  saints,  chanting  prayers  in  a  high  fal- 
setto voice  that  sounded  far  out  over  the  fields.  Other 
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voices  took  up  the  chant  as  the  weird  column  wound  in 
and  out  among  the  parched  tobacco  vegas.  On  and  on 
they  went,  mile  after  mile,  through  El  Chaco,  El  Retiro, 
El  Sumidero  of  Bernardo,  and  La  Buena  Vista  of  Diego 
the  alcalde;  then  on  through  Baricardo,  and  as  far  as 
Palmera.  Paula  grew  fearfully  tired.  It  is  not  easy  to  carry 
an  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a  flaming  candle  in  the 
other.  Coming  back,  through  Mira  Flores,  the  proces- 
sion halted  to  change  bearers  for  the  saints  for  old  San- 
tiago on  his  charger  got  heavier  and  heavier,  someone 
complained,  and  the  Stranger  was  suddenly  beside  her. 

"Tired?"  he  asked  in  his  pleasant  voice,  and  peered 
down  under  the  umbrella  at  her,  his  irregular  eyebrows 
lifted.  "See  here,  suppose  I  carry  the  umbrella  and  you 
carry  both  the  candles?" 

This  turned  out  to  be  an  agreeable  arrangement  and 
Paula  forgot  her  weariness— forgot  indeed  to  pray.  She 
was  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  they  reached  El  Chaco. 

Back  at  Bernardo's,  what  with  chatting  and  smoking 
over  cups  of  coffee,  it  was  nearly  morning  before  Paula 
lay  down  in  her  quiet  bed.  When  she  woke,  she  lay  for 
a  moment  listening  for  the  sound  of  rain  on  the  thatch, 
but  no  rain  was  falling. 

All  that  day,  and  day  by  day  after  that,  she  saw  Ber- 
nardo watching  the  sky  for  clouds  or  indications  of  rain, 
with  breathless  anxiety. 

Finally  he  said  to  Paula,  "What  do  you  think,  little 
one?  That  other  time,  just  after  the  war,  when  we  had  the 


procession,  perhaps  the  rain  just  happened.  The  saints 
are  pretty  smart,  after  all.  The  Isleno  is  a  wise  man,  but 
they  probably  know  him  for  a  robber  or  a  murderer,  or 
both,  so  why  should  they  exert  themselves  to  provide  a 
rain  at  his  suggestion?  Perhaps  the  procession  was  a  mis- 
take—a bad  mistake!" 

"Oh  Papa!"  the  girl  gasped.  "Why,  the  rain  may  come 
tomorrow!  May  come  next  week!"  But  she  remembered 
how  she  had  felt  when  the  Isleno  seemed  to  look  right 
through  her  clothes,  and  her  heart  sank.  Surely  he  was  a 
wicked  man.  The  poor  saints  couldn't  help  it  if  he  kept 
their  images  in  his  house.  But,  now  one  thought  of  it, 
surely  the  saints  would  not  work  for  an  evil  person. 

Her  father  was  right.  He  was  always  right. 

And  no  rain  fell. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A  Godless 
Heaven 


Days  of  helplessness  followed,  one  upon  another.  Ramon 
drove  the  animals  every  day,  from  the  dry  pastures  to 
water  holes  in  the  river;  for  the  lagoon  dried  up.  The  sun 
sailed  all  day  across  a  sky  of  fathomless  blue,  with  turkey 
buzzards  circling  about  in  it.  The  trade  winds  blew  the 
dust  in  clouds  across  the  farms.  Many  planters  on  high 
land  abandoned  their  yellow  fields,  and  migrated  with 
their  families  to  cut  cane  in  the  plantations  of  Vuelta 
Arriba,  which  was  prosperous.  The  Islefio  organized  a 
second  procession  which  was  formed  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  able  to  walk,  and  did  not  break  up 
until  dawn. 

But  there  was  no  rain. 

Now,  indeed,  the  outlook  was  grave.  The  chickens 
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clamored  to  be  fed,  for  there  was  no  grass  left  and  even 
the  bugs  and  grasshoppers  were  gone.  The  cow  went  dry, 
and  Pedro,  missing  the  nourishment  of  milk,  grew  thin 
and  ailing.  The  oxen  were  gaunt  and  staggered  with 
weakness  before  they  got  home  from  the  water  hole. 
Worst  of  all,  after  she  had  been  out  all  night  in  the 
second  procession,  Maria's  cough  grew  much  worse.  She 
looked  seriously  ill. 

And  now  a  rumor  was  whispered  about  which  caused 
men  to  turn  pale.  As  the  word  went  round,  strong  men 
felt  that  they  were  sinking  in  quicksand,  with  nothing  in 
sight  to  hold  on  to.  For  it  was  said  that  God  had  left 
Vuelta  Aba  jo  and  gone  to  Vuelta  Arriba!  The  blue  dome 
above  their  heads,  whither  people  were  accustomed  to 
turn  their  eyes  in  prayer,  was  tenantless.  That,  they  said, 
was  why  no  rain  had  resulted  from  the  processions.  No 
one  had  heard  the  prayers!  Prayers,  in  fact,  were  now  of 
no  avail. 

When  these  tidings  were  brought  to  El  Sumidero,  Ber- 
nardo called  for  his  mare. 

"I  must  go  myself  to  ask  El  Isleno.  He  will  know  if 
this,  that  everyone  is  saying,  is  true.  I  dislike  to  visit  El 
Chaco,  because— well,  every  man  values  his  life,  be  it  ever 
so  worthless.  If  it's  true  that  God  is  gone,  and  I  should  be 
laid  on  by  ghosts,  or  whatever  it  is,  Paula,  little  one—" 

"Shu-sh,  Papa!  We  saw  no  ghosts." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and,  when  he  returned 
from  El  Chaco,  his  face  was  gray,  with  blue  shadows,  and 
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he  half  fell  from  his  horse.  His  mouth  was  working  as  he 
stumbled  into  his  chair.  He  opened  his  arms  and 
stretched  out  his  hands,  in  a  gesture  of  utter  helplessness. 

"My  dear  ones/'  he  began,  "I  am  convinced  that  this 
rumor  is  true!  Alas,  whatever  is  to  be  become  of  us!  God 
has  gone  to  Vuelta  Arriba!  We  are  left— alone!" 

"No!  No!"  cried  Maria,  deathly  white.  "Such  a  thing 
can  never  be!" 

"But  old  woman,  I  tell  you  it  is  so!  Surely  El  Isleno 
knows." 

Paula,  too  frightened  to  speak,  looked  from  one  to 
another. 

"So  there  will  be  no  more  processions,"  said  the  old 
man.  "And  for  that  matter,  no  more  prayers— until  God 
shall  return." 

"No  prayers?"  quavered  Maria. 

"What  is  the  use?"  demanded  Bernardo.  "When  I 
speak  I  require  an  audience,  and  as  for  praying  to  an 
empty  Heaven—"  he  spread  out  the  palmsof  his  fat  short 
hands  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It  is  ridiculous,  of 
course." 

Maria  and  Paula  exchanged  glances  of  horror.  If  one 
could  not  pray— what?  If  one  could  not  pray,  the  whole 
foundation  of  their  lives  was  shattered.  Maria  twisted 
her  long  fingers. 

"The  first  thing  that  I  can  remember  as  a  little  child 
was  prayer  time,"  she  said  after  a  bit.  "My  father  and 
mother  had  eighteen  children,  four  daughters  and  four- 
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teen  sons.  All  members  of  the  Rivera  family  have  been 
honorable  and  religious,  and  we  knelt  together  in  the 
sala  every  evening  of  our  lives.  I  have  said  those  same 
prayers  every  evening  of  my  life.  And  now—"  her  voice 
trembled  into  silence. 

Ramon,  who  seemed  to  share  something  of  his  father's 
philosophical  nature,  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Well,  if 
He's  gone—  why,  He's  gone!"  he  said  laconically,  meeting 
a  Godless  world  with  his  usual  good  nature. 

Bernardo  had  regained  something  of  his  composure. 
He  twisted  off  a  fresh  chew.  "It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  we  shall  survive  it,"  he  suggested.  "It  is  a  matter  of 
keeping  out  of  the  Evil  One's  clutches." 

Paula  moved  over  to  Maria  and  took  her  hand.  "What 
will  happen,  dear  Mama?"  she  asked. 

"Who  knows?"  returned  Maria,  swaying  back  and 
forth  as  if  in  pain. 

The  Homely  Stranger  seemed  grieved  by  the  women's 
distress.  He  had  been  growing  rather  silent  of  late,  for, 
as  anyone  could  see,  his  cheerfulness  in  an  upset  world 
irritated  Bernardo.  But  now  he  leaned  over  and  touched 
Maria's  shoulder. 

"It  is  one  Heaven  which  extends  over  all  the  world. 
God  will  always  hear  your  prayers."  His  voice  was  reas- 
suring. 

Paula  gave  him  a  quick  look  of  gratitude,  and  was  in- 
clined to  take  comfort,  but  the  old  woman  shook  her 
head  and  moaned. 
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"And  how  is  this?"  cried  Bernardo  angrily.  "You  put 
yourself  in  knowledge  above  El  Islefio— El  Islefio,  who 
has  done  an  infinite  amount  of  travelling— all  over  Vuelta 
Abajo— and,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  very  wise?" 

"I  know  more  than  El  Isleno,  yes,"  the  Stranger  said 
quietly.  "I  have  been  better  educated." 

"You?  You?"  sputtered  Bernardo.  "This  is  too  much! 
Who  are  you?  I  do  not  know  who  you  are.  Eh  bien!  I  do 
not  care  who  you  are!  There  is  no  crop!  There  is  no  work! 
Why  are  you  stopping?  Let  us  see  how  quickly  you  can 
saddle  your  horse  and  be  gone!" 

"Eh— Papa?"  expostulated  Ramon. 

"Not  a  word!"  roared  Bernardo  in  a  frenzy.  "I  wish 
him  and  his  great  knowledge  a  hundred  leagues  from 
here." 

The  Homely  Stranger  rose  to  his  feet,  jerking  back  his 
head  so  that  his  hair  stood  straight  out  for  an  instant. 
His  eyebrows  went  up  and  his  amber  eyes  grew  dark. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  are  angry,"  he  said,  keeping  his 
voice  quiet.  "But  it  is  time,  certainly,  that  I  left.  I  will 
not  say  good-bye—"  he  bowed  to  the  women,  looking  a 
long  moment  into  Paula's  troubled  eyes,  "—but  'Until  I 
see  you  again!'  Remain  with  God." 

"Go  with  God!"  Maria  answered,  shaking  his  hand. 

Paula's  lips  were  too  stiff  to  form  the  words. 

Ramon  went  out  with  the  Stranger  and  Paula  knew 
from  his  expression  and  gestures  that  he  was  trying  to 
explain  his  father's  outbreak,  apologize  for  him.  The 
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man  waved  his  hand  at  Paula  and  then  rode  away  down 
the  road.  Soon  he  was  lost  in  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust. 

Paula's  eyes  turned  back  into  the  room  with  a  feeling 
of  great  loneliness.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  the  two 
women  sat  together  staring  into  space.  When  Paula  at  last 
became  aware  of  her  surroundings,  she  noticed  that  there 
were  half-burnt  cigarettes,  matches,  and  other  trash 
scattered  over  the  floor  still,  from  the  noon  hour.  Never, 
in  her  sixteen  years,  had  she  seen  the  sun  set  on  an  untidy 
house.  Today,  order  had  gone,  from  her  life— a  dirty  floor 
did  not  matter.  She  heard  Ramon  crooning  the  child  to 
sleep.  Smoke  came  pouring  from  the  kitchen.  Paula 
sprang  to  her  feet,  cut  with  remorse.  Her  mother  had 
risen  from  the  bench  by  her  side  and  was  toasting  coffee. 
But  of  course!  The  work  must  go  on!  Even  in  the  deadly 
loneliness  without  God— with  the  Stranger  gone— 

"Mama!  Your  terrible  cough!  You  must  not  stand  over 
the  toasting  coffee.  Forgive  me!  Perhaps  I  slept." 

Maria  took  her  daughter  into  her  arms  with  a  tender 
gesture  unusual  to  her.  * 

"See!  The  coffee  is  done,  my  own!  But  you  shall  pound 
it  while  I  sweep  up." 

Bernardo  limped  outside  to  look  at  the  sky.  When  he 
came  in  he  was  shaking  his  head  and  mumbling. 

When  everything  was  ready  for  the  night,  Maria  step- 
ped to  the  sala,  as  usual,  and  lighted  the  squat,  thick 
candles  before  the  Virgin.  She  stood  there,  tall  and  rather 
tragic,  her  big  eyes  beseeching  them  to  join  her.  Paula  and 
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Ramon  went  in  .and  knelt  in  their  accustomed  placesv 
but  Bernardo  cried  out  in  a  scandalous  passion. 

"There  will  be  no  prayers  I  Did  you  not  hear  me  say 
so?  No  prayers,  I  tell  you,  until  it  pleases  God  to  return!" 

Maria,  upon  her  knees,  answered  the  old  man  with 
gentleness. 

"This  afternoon  I  believed  as  you  did— it  seemed  that 
God  had  truly  gone.  Then  later  I  remembered  something 
the  Padre  once  said  when  I  was  a  girl." 

"What  did  he  say,  Mama?"  begged  Paula. 

"He  said  that  God  will  never  forsake  us,  that  he  will 
be  with  us  always— clear  till  the  end  of  the  world." 

There  was  perfect  silence  in  the  room.  The  candles 
sputtered  a  little  and  threw  their  wavering  light  over  the 
Virgin  de  Cobra's  dark  face,  lighted  the  waves  at  her 
feet,  touched  the  heads  of  the  men  in  the  boat.  Paula's 
half-dry  bunch  of  flowers-of-the-dead  gave  off  the  sickly 
odor  of  withering  bloom.  The  tinsel  on  the  calendar 
glistened  and  danced.  Maria  folded  her  long,  shapely 
hands. 

"Padre  Nuestro— "  she  began. 

Paula  screamed. 

Bernardo  had  hobbled  close  and  stood  there  with  his 
short  cane  upraised  over  Maria's  back. 

"Arise  to  your  feet!"  cried  the  old  man,  and  his  voice 
was  strong.  "In  my  own  house  I  shall  be  obeyed." 

Ramon  and  Paula  scrambled  up  in  a  hurry,  and  tried 
to  pull  their  mother  up  with  them.  But  Maria  had 
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dropped  with  a  moan  to  the  floor.  They  took  her  in  their 
arms  and  laid  her  in  bed,  where  she  lay  without  a  word, 
her  great  eyes  half  closed. 

Next  morning  she  stayed  in  bed,  ill.  Days  passed. 
Ramon  sold  his  best  yoke  of  oxen  at  a  sacrifice  to  bring 
the  doctor  from  Consolation,  and  a  pig  went  for  tonic 
wines  and  medicines.  Paula  made  broth  of  most  of  their 
remaining  hens. 

Still  Maria  did  not  rally  and  the  drouth  remained  un- 
broken. In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Paula,  anxious  as  she 
was  for  her  mother's  safety,  was  wrenched  even  more 
cruelly  by  doubts.  Was  it  true  that  God  had  gone  away 
and  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  Evil  One?  The  Stranger 
had  said  this  was  not  so,  and  she  clung  to  that  hope,  yet 
in  entertaining  it,  she  was  admitting  that  Bernardo  was 
not  the  wisest  of  men,  as  she  had  always  supposed.  Papai- 
toIJShe  wanted  to  think  of  him  always  as  above  mistake, 
just  as  her  mother  was  above  the  little  sins  usual  to  ordi- 
nary people. 

Florinda,  Maria  of  the  Angels,  Maria  Teresa,  and  even 
the  negress,  Maria  Luisa,  took  turns  sitting  up  with  the 
sick  woman,  putting  cool  cloths  on  her  forehead  and  giv- 
ing the  syrup  for  her  cough.  Felicia  and  the  younger 
women  helped  Paula  with  the  washing  and  cooking. 
Ramon  had  to  go  miles  now  to  find  clear  water,  which  he 
hauled  home  in  a  barrel  on  a  sled. 

The  wretched  days  had  no  end,  and  the  broken  nights 
lasted,  each  one,  an  eternity. 
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They  butchered  or  sold,  one  by  one,  the  pigs,  young 
beeves,  and  the  goat.  There  was  nothing  coming  in  from 
the  farm,  for  even  the  sweet  potato  crop  had  failed.  There 
was  no  credit  left  them  in  the  stores.  With  sickening 
shame,  Paula  stopped  serving  the  neighbor  women  coffee. 
She  saved  it  all  for  Maria.  Then  again  the  girl  thought 
her  father  was  right.  He  was  always  right.  They,  were 
alone. 

Looking  up  into  the  limitless  blue,  the  sky  seemed 
mere  distance,  withdrawn,  unfriendly  in  its  cloudlessness. 

There  were  increasing  numbers  of  buzzards  floating 
lazily  in  the  sky,  or  rising  in  swarms  from  the  pastures 
where  animals  died  daily  from  starvation  and  thirst. 

The  moon  fulled  and  waned,  without  any  sign  of  rain. 


All  day  long  Paula  watched  the  dust  clouds,  started  by 
horsemen,  come  and  go  along  the  road.  Maria  was  worse; 
she  lay  in  a 'delirium;  and  Ramon  had  gone  to  the  foot- 
hills near  San  Diego  of  the  Baths  to  fetch  Dona  Emelina, 
Paula's  godmother.  Besides  being  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Maria's,  she  was  noted  as  a  nurse.  When  the  doctor's 
medicine  had  failed  to  break  the  fever,  Bernardo  had 
thrown  the  bottles  out  of  the  window,  hurling  curses 
after  them  as  they  crashed  into  the  withered  flower  beds. 
The  old  man,  in  his  anxiety,  was  getting  to  be  as  difficult 
a  problem  as  the  sick  woman,  and  Paula  gave  a  sigh  of 
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relief  whenever  she  remembered  her  madrina's  gift  for 
dominating  those  around  her,  sick  or  well. 

Towards  evening  Tiburcio  and  Maria  of  the  Angels 
came  over,  and  Paula,  freed  from  duty,  sat  on  a  bench 
outside  the  door.  Little  Pedro  came  up  from  play,  the 
ribs  showing  too  plainly  in  his  naked  brown  body. 
"Madrina/"  he  cried,  peek-a-booing  from  behind  a  bush. 
Weary  as  she  was,  the  girl  caught  him  up,  washed  him, 
put  on  a  wee  white  shift,  and  combed  out  his  sunburned 
curls. 

"Lady  coming,"  he  kept  chattering.  "A  lady  coming  to 
cure  Mama!" 

Bernardo,  looking  out  for  the  hundredth  time,  mut- 
tered in  disappointment. 

"It  grows  late.  Why  in  the  saint's  name  don't  they 
come?  But  of  course!  In  all  probability  the  Devil  has 
tripped  up  the  horse  and  they  are  lying,  the  two  of  them, 
with  broken  necks  in  some  arroyo." 

"But  Papa!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  worn  almost  to  tears 
by  her  father's  dismal  mood,  "it  is  a  long  ride,  and  a 
horse  carrying  double." 

Finally  a  dust  cloud  turned  in  at  the  Sumidero  gate, 
and  Ramon's  horse  emerged  from  it.  It  had  been  years 
since  Paula  had  seen  her  madrina,  yet  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  small,  black-clad  figure  riding  pillion  behind 
Ramon.  Even  before  the  horse  stopped  at  the  doorway, 
its  sides  heaving,  the  cheerful  force  of  the  little  woman's 
character  seemed  to  reach  out  to  the  girl,  and  revived  her. 


Tiburcio  came  out  and  lifted  Dona  Emelina  to  the 
ground. 

"I  am  black  and  blue  from  head  to  foot,  and  suffocated 
with  the  dust,  but  what  matter?  From  this  moment  our 
sick  one  will  grow  strong."  The  little  woman  raised  her 
hands  in  prayer,  and  then  smiled  her  toothless  smile  with 
such  confidence  that  the  anxious  faces  about  her  relaxed. 

"Welcome  to  El  Sumidero,  dear  comadre,  dear  Eme- 
lina!" said  Bernardo,  hobbling  to  her  with  outstretched 
hand. 

"Ay,  compadre/"  cried  the  tiny  creature,  meeting  him 
with  a  quick  movement.  "You  did  well  to  send  for  me." 

"With  your  nursing— you  can  save  Maria?"  The  old 
man's  eyes  were  streaming. 

"There!  Listen  to  the  old  simpleton!  All  will  go  well,  I 
tell  you!  And  is  this  my  Paula?" 

uBendiciony  MadrinaJ"  begged  the  girl. 

Dona  Emelina  reached  up  to  put  her  hand  on  the 
girl's  head.  "God  bless  you,  my  heart!  You  are  nearly  as 
tall,  nearly  as  lovely,  as  your  mother  was  at  your  age.  But 
you  are  so  thin,  so  pale!"  She  clasped  the  girl  to  her,  kiss- 
ing her  resoundingly  on  both  cheeks.  "And  is  this  little 
Pedro?  The  orphan  of  Brigido?"  The  child  peered  out 
from  behind  Paula's  gown.  "Poor  Brigido!  After  his 
wife's  death,  did  he  go  with  his  heart  or  with  his  lungs?" 

"With  his  lungs,  Madrina.  Come  in.  You  must  be  very 
tired."  Paula  took  the  shawl  and  bundle. 

"The  new  house  is  so  like  the  old,  eh  Paula?  And 
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Nena?  Ramon  says  her  raising  of  children  has  the 
measles." 

"Yes— that's  one  piece  of  good  luck  for  me." 

Dona  Emelina  laughed,  opening  her  toothless  mouth 
wide.  She  slapped  her  godchild  in  mock  reproach.  "Eh?" 
she  exclaimed,  much  amused.  "You  never  got  along  with 
your  sister!  But  you  are  right.  She  would  be  here  with  the 
entire  family,  even  the  grandbabies.  Now  take  me  to 
Maria!"  She  marched  in  without  waiting  to  be  led. 

The  sick  room  was  dark.  Coming  from  outdoors,  Maria 
of  the  Angels  was  merely  a  form,  a  great  bulk,  waddling 
forward  to  embrace  Dona  Emelina.  Rosita  rose  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  her  hat  on  the  back  of  her  head. 
Presently  one  could  make  out  the  long  figure  under  the 
red-flowered  sheet.  Her  hair  lay  in  black  braids  on  either 
side,  to  her  knees.  She  was  sleeping. 

"Ay  dios  mio!"  cried  Emelina  in  a  half  whisper.  "To 
see  her  so  wasted— so  ill!"  She  clasped  her  hands  and 
stood  looking  down  on  her  friend.  "Not  since  the  war— 
eh,  Maria  of  the  Angels?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  stout  woman.  "We  saw  her  like  this 
once  before,  you  and  I." 

Maria  passed  into  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  It  racked 
without  waking  her.  "After— you  know  who— was  killed," 
said  Emelina,  shaking  her  head.  "But  who  cured  her 
then— I  ask  you  all?  Me!  So— I  shall  cure  her  again.  Tell 
me,  has  she  coughed  like  this  ever  since  the  cyclone?" 

"Yes,  Madrina,  she  has  not  been  well  since  the  storm. 
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Then  all  this  worry  about  the  drought,  and  what  with 
Papa  not  permitting  prayers—" 

"Yes,  yes!  But  I  believe  she  has  been  touched  by  the 
moon."  Very  gently  the  nurse  felt  her  pulse,  passed  a 
hand  across  her  hot  forehead.  "Did  she  march  in  the 
processions?" 

"Yes,  Madrina,  in  the  last  one.  And  we  were  out  very 
late  and  poor  Mama  was  very  tired.  She  has  been  worse 
ever  since  that  procession." 

"My  child,  it  is  a  certain  thing  that  the  moon  shone 
upon  her!  It  is  a  coldness  in  the  chest  from  the  moon. 
Well!  Fortunately  I  know  what  we  must  do.  We  will 
make  a  tea  of  orange  leaves.  If  necessary,  send  to  the 
Americano's  for  some.  Then  we  must  fry  garlic  and  two 
cockroaches  in  olive  oil  for  her  chest.  Now,  some  of  you 
—Maria  of  the  Angels— take  off  her  stocking,  her  left 
one!  Give  it  to  me!"  she  bent  over  the  patient.  "We  will 
tie  it— so— about  her  waist.  See?"  She  drew  back,  her 
bright  eyes  darting  from  one  to  another.  "I  shall  have 
her  cured." 

The  little  group  of  devoted  women  sighed  with  satis- 
faction. They  gave  Dona  Emelina  the  rocking  chair. 

"It  is  indeed  a  merciful  thing  that  you  have  come," 
said  Maria  of  the  Angels.  "You  have  been  with  her  dur- 
ing all  of  her  troubles— even  the  greatest  one." 

"What  trouble  was  that?"  asked  Rosita.  "The  war?" 

"Hush!  Hush!"  said  the  little  woman  frowning.  "Chits 
like  you!  What  would  you  know  of  trouble?"  She  reached 


in  her  bosom  and  drew  out  her  cigarettes,  wrapped  in  a 
black  handkerchief.  "Run  to  the  kitchen,  Paula,  my  soul, 
and  light  this  one  for  me." 

When  Paula  returned  she  felt  that  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about  her. 

Presently  Florinda  came,  and  Rosita's  husband  came 
with  her  to  take  his  young  wife  home.  Florinda  fell  into 
Emelina's  arms  and  they  kissed  each  other  upon  both 
cheeks. 

"Eh,  Emelina,  we  watched  beside  her  this  way  once 
before— you  know  when."  She  winked,  and  hid  the  wink 
behind  her  long  hand. 

"Yes,  yes,  that  is  true.  But  tell  me,  is  that  a  promesa 
dress  you  are  wearing?  What  did  you  promise  it  for,  my 
own  Florinda,  and  how  long  must  you  wear  it?" 

"Yes,  isn't  it  hideous,"  the  woman  said,  answering 
Emelina's  look  of  compassion.  "A  whole  year!  I  must 
disfigure  myself  in  this  way  a  year.  You  see  I  was  afraid 
in  the  storm  and  I  promised  that  if  we  were  saved  I 
would  wear  this  brown  dress  for  a  year." 

"And  you  did  right!"  declared  Emelina.  "I  admire  you 
for  it.  It  undoubtedly  saved  your  life,  so  you  wear  the 
gown  proudly?  That  the  world  may  know  of  your  grati- 
tude. It  is  good." 

Maria  Teresa,  the  alcalde's  wife,  came  in,  unwinding 
the  purple  scarf  from  her  head  as  she  entered. 

"Ah!  Dear  Emelina!"  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  her 
hands.  The  tiny  woman  rose  from  the  big  chair  and  they 
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embraced  affectionately.  "It  is  good  to  see  you  here.  You 
are  needed." 

'To  be  sure.  I  always  save  Maria.  You  remember—" 

Their  eyes  met. 

"Will  I  ever  forget?"  replied  Maria  Teresa.  "It  was 
after  her  great  trouble  that  she  took  the  fever." 

"Yes,  but  I  saved  her!  And  you  will  see,  I  will  save 
her  again." 

"God  grant  it!"  said  all  the  women  together. 

Maria  Teresa  glanced  at  one  and  then  another.  "It 
takes  me  back  so!"  she  said.  "We  sat  this  way  before— 
Florinda  and  I  on  one  side  of  her  bed,  and  big  Maria  of 
the  Angels  and  little  Emelina  on  the  other." 

"Yes."  Emelina  gave  one  of  her  noiseless  laughs, 
showing  her  bare  gums.  "That's  the  way  we  sat  except 
when  I  was  arguing  with  Bernardo.  Don't  forget  that  I 
was  the  one  who  made  peace  between  them." 

"Yes,  it  was  you  who  reconciled  him  to  her  again." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Paula.  "Papa  and  Mama 
never  quarrel." 

"Ay!  We  forgot  the  girl!"  cried  Florinda. 

"Of  course  they  quarreled,"  Emelina  assured  Paula. 
"All  people  quarrel." 

Their  chatter  had  finally  awakened  Maria.  She  opened 
her  enormous  eyes,  so  bright  in  their  deep  sockets.  At 
first  there  was  no  perception  in  them,  but  gradually  she 
appeared  to  see,  and  her  face  grew  wild. 

"Eh,  comadre,  it's  me,  your  Emelina,"  said  the  little 
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woman,  bending  towards  her.  Then,  as  Maria  did  not 
answer,  "Don't  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"I  would  know  you  in  Glory  or  the  Inferno!"  said 
Maria  struggling  to  her  elbow.  "Lorenzo!"  she  cried. 
"You  were  not  killed  by  the  Spaniards?  They  told  me 
you  were  killed!"  She  sat  straight  up  in  bed,  and,  pointing 
a  long  finger  at  Emelina,  she  said  in  a  harsh  undertone, 
"Run!  Do  not  let  my  husband  find  you  here!" 

"Hush!  Maria!" 

"For  God's  sake!" 

"Eh?  Now  may  the  saints  companion  us!" 

"Where's  Bernardo?  Don't  let  him  hear  her!  Ay  dios 
mio!" 

The  women  were  all  crying  out  with  excited  gestures, 
looking  apprehensively  at  one  another. 

"Lorenzo!"  Maria  repeated  loudly.  "I  tell  you  to  go! 
Would  you  wait  until  he  kills  you?" 

"That  she  should  go  out  of  her  head  like  this!"  wailed 
Maria  of  the  Angels,  "mistaking  Emelina  for  Lorenzo." 

"Who  was  Lorenzo?"  asked  Paula  breathlessly.  They 
all  turned  to  look  at  her  with  blank  faces. 

"The  girl  hearing  all  this—!"  whispered  Florinda,  with 
her  hand  over  her  mouth.  Then  aloud,  "Hush,  child!" 

"No  one,"  cried  another. 

"A  fellow  who  died.  What  does  it  matter?" 

They  were  answering  her  wildly.  Paula  twisted  her 
fingers  until  they  were  strained  tight  in  the  corner  of 
her  apron. 
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"I  have  loved  you,"  said  Maria  distinctly,  "but  that  is 
over.  Go!" 

Paula  heard  her  father's  cane,  stump-stumping  in  the 
sala  beyond. 

"Hist!  He  is  coming!" 

"Ave  Maria!" 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

"Eh?"  whispered  Emelina,  answering  the  women's 
laments.  "Why,  I  shall  manage  him,  of  course." 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  doorway.  "What's  the 
matter?"  he  demanded.  "What's  going  on  in  here?" 

Maria  of  the  Angels  laid  her  hand  over  Maria  Rivera's 
mouth.  Dona  Emelina  rose  and  began  talking  loudly  to 
Bernardo. 

"I  have  cured  her!"  she  declared.  "I  have  just  been 
curing  her.  She  has  come  from  the  delirium  and  knows 
me!"  The  little  woman  struck  an  attitude.  "But  we  must 
not  excite  her!  Let  us  go  outside  and  chat— you,  too,  my 
Paula.  Why,  I  have  scarcely  said  how-do-you-do,  I  have 
been  so  concerned  over  my  patient."  She  fairly  drove 
them  from  the  room. 

"So  she  knows  you,  eh!  I  thought—"  began  the  old 
man,  but  Emelina  interrupted  him. 

"Yes,  of  course  she  knows  me!  She  vows  that  I  am  as 
fine  a  nurse  as  the  old  witch  doctor,  Lorenza— do  you 
remember  her?  Oh,  she  will  be  quite  all  right  now,  you 
shall  see!  But  tell  me,  compadre,  where  did  you  pass 
the  storm?" 


"The  storm?  Oh!  Why,  right  out  here.  Madre  Santa/ 
It's  good  to  have  you  here!  Paula,  little  one,  let  us  show 
Madrina  the  bohio." 

It  was  pleasant,  wandering  about  the  patio,  chattering! 
The  sky  above  the  dark  range  of  mountains  was  still  rose 
from  the  sunset,  and  a  few  stars  were  peeping  out.  Tree 
toads  were  chorusing,  down  by  the  dry  lagoon.  Already 
the  dew  was  falling.  Bernardo  looked  in  all  directions, 
sighed,  and  shook  his  head. 

"But  it  will  rain  with  the  new  moon,"  he  declared. 

"Certainly!  It  is  a  thing  assured,"  acquiesced  Dona 
Emelina.  "It  will  rain  with  the  coming  moon." 

The  negress,  Maria  Luisa,  had  cooked  dinner  for 
Paula,  by  way  of  showing  her  sympathy  and  friendship. 
The  dinner  was  a  platter  of  boiled  malangas,  very  nice, 
with  hot  lard  and  garlic  sauce.  But  of  course  malangas  do 
not  give  one  strength  as  beans  do.  Paula  remembered  the 
codfish  stews  and  the  jerked  beef  they  used  to  have,  and 
sighed  hungrily. 

Hearing  her,  Dona  Emelina  looked  up  with  her  bright, 
darting  eyes.  "You  are  weary,"  she  declared.  "Tonight 
you  will  all  sleep  soundly,  for  J  am  here.  The  orange  tea 
is  brewing  and  Ramon  will  run  down  the  cockroaches. 
You  have  plenty?"  She  turned  to  Bernardo. 

The  old  man  beamed  cordially,  spreading  out  his 
short  hands.  "A  world  of  them.  Use  all  you  need!  We 
have  an  abundance." 

After  dinner  Paula  bathed  her  feet  in  the  tiny  amount 


of  water  allotted  to  her,  put  on  a  clean  chemise,  and  lay 
down  beside  Pedro  in  the  second  bed  in  Maria's  room. 
The  small  tin  lamp  cast  eerie  shadows.  She  watched 
them  flicker  over  the  basketry  of  the  palm  thatch  above 
her  and  over  the  whitewashed  walls.  The  night  breeze 
slipped  in  through  the  thatch  and  fanned  her  tired  face. 
It  was  so  pleasant  just  to  be  still. 

Florinda  was  telling  Dona  Emelina  that  she  must  by 
no  means  hurry  back  to  San  Diego  of  the  Baths  after 
Maria  was  well.  It  was  a  black  yeaj,  a  strange,  Godless 
year,  yet  Rosita  would  do  nicely  with  Emelina  as  nurse. 

"Rosita  and  the  babe  when  it  comes,  as  well,"  agreed 
Emelina  complacently.  "But  of  course  I  will  stay." 

"Well!"  thought  the  girl.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  have 
this  cheerful  little  woman  stay  a  while.  And  then  if  only 
it  would  rain!  Papaito  made  very  little— since  Vtaria  was 
sick,  nothing  at  all— with  his  cigars.  His  dried  tobacco 
was  nearly  gone.  Paula  thought  of  the  heavy  guava  cakes 
called  "Kills  hunger."  How  good  one  would  be!  Or  a 
gaJIeta  with  sweet  chocolate!  Eh  bkn,  she  must  not 
think  of  food.  As  she  drifted  off  to  sleep  she  dreamed  of 
the  way  the  Stranger  laughed,  jerking  back  his  head. 

Some  hours  later  Paula  was  awakened  by  Maria  call- 
ing out  again  about  Lorenzo.  The  girl  saw  Florinda 
glance  across  at  her,  so  she  lay  quite  still.  The  four 
women  sat  in  the  same  places  as  when  she  went  to  sleep. 
The  tiny  black  figure  of  her  madrina  was  in  the  rocking- 
chair.  Maria  of  the  Angels  sat  in  a  cowhide  chair  beside 


her,  casting  an  enormous  shadow.  Florinda,  in  the  rice 
bag,  and  Maria  Teresa  had  tilted  their  chairs  against  the 
wall  for  greater  comfort.  Paula  knew  that  these  women 
had  all  been  with  her  mother  during  the  war,  and  had 
been  in  the  same  concentration  camp  down  by  the  river. 
They  loved  and  understood  one  another  like  sisters. 

The  shut-in  room  was  heavy  with  the  smoke  from  their 
many  cigarettes.  Maria  Teresa  took  a  fresh  one  from  the 
coils  of  her  snowy  hair.  Her  large  hands  were  capable, 
beautiful.  She  tossed  the  stub  on  the  clay  floor  and 
tamped  out  the  fire  with  a  hemp-soled  sandal. 

"It  is  terrible,"  she  said,  "terrible  the  way  this  fever 
brings  back  the  days  of  her  great  trouble,  the  days  of 
her  sin." 

Paula,  lying  motionless  on  the  other  bed,  felt  the  chills 
creep  along  her  spine.  Sin?  Her  mother's  great  sin?  Why, 
Maria  was  a  saint.  All  the  world  knew  that. 

"It  is  unfortunate,  to  be  sure,"  agreed  Emelina,  rock- 
ing to  and  fro,  "and  having  me  with  her  and  all  her  old 
friends.  This  is  very  like  the  fever  she  had  after  Lorenzo 
was  killed." 

"Ay  diosr  Florinda  said  in  a  low  voice.  "What  a  tak- 
ing on  there  was  when  Bernardo  came  home  and  found 
her  with  child!  I  thought  he  would  kill  her.  Maria  of  all 
people  to  have  a  child  but  of  wedlock,  a  child  of  the 
brush!" 

"But  I  managed  him!"  boasted  Emelina.  "I  finally 
made  him  realize  that  life  had  become  entirely  hopeless, 
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what  with  the  plague  taking  people  off,  and  lack  of  food, 
and  all  the  rest  of  our  troubles.  We  all  felt  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time,  hours  only,  perhaps,  before  we  ourselves 
would  be  hauled  out  to  La  Loma  and  laid  in  a  common 
grave." 

"It  is  true  that  we  all  verged  on  madness,"  said  Flo- 
rinda.  "The  river  air  gave  me  a  malaria,  and  I  remember 
wishing  the  plague  would  take  me  off,  so  that  I  might  not 
shake  so  with  chills." 

Paula  lay  motionless,  gripping  the  wooden  rails  of  her 
bed,  waiting  for  more  word  about  her  mother. 

"That  is  true,"  said  Maria  Teresa.  "I  remember  there 
were  no  blankets  to  cover  you  with.  We  used  sacks."  She 
smoked  a  while  in  silence,  then  her  face  broke  into  a 
smile.  "After  all  just  among  ourselves,  of  course,  which 
one  of  us  did  not  envy  Maria— after  Lorenzo  came?" 

The  other  women  darted  startled  glances  at  one  an- 
other. Florinda  looked  across  at  Maria  of  the  Angels  and 
Emelina,  and  winked  one  eye  slowly,  then  covered  that 
eye  with  her  long  hand.  Only  she  parted  the  fingers  after 
all,  and  peeped  through  them.  Emelina's  shoulders  shook 
and  Paula  knew  that  she  was  laughing  without  making 
any  noise,  opening  her  mouth  wide  and  showing  her 
empty  gums.  She  pointed  at  Florinda  with  a  backward 
jerk  of  the  thumb.  "Come  on,  Maria  of  the  Angels,"  she 
urged,  "They  both  confess.  Did  you  not  also  fall  in  love 
with  Lorenzo?" 

The  big  woman  sighed.  "He  was  so  handsome— or  was 
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he,  really?  At  least  he  was  so  agreeable,  so  untouched  by 
the  heavy  doom  that  hung  over  the  camp.  I  remember 
well  the  day  that  he  rode  in,  a  prisoner  under  guard.  He 
rode  his  horse  with  such  distinction.  He  was  not  a 
country  fellow,  Lorenzo,  but  probably  a  man  from  some 
large  town." 

"When  I  saw  him,  after  his  parole,  standing  outside 
Maria  Rivera's  window  talking  and  laughing— we  had 
not  heard  laughter  for  weeks!— I  remember  wishing  pas- 
sionately that  I  had  been  given  beauty  to  equal  Maria's." 
Emelina  shook  her  head  sadly.  "Yes,  I  envied  her  those 
fine  white  teeth  and  her  graceful  tall  body.  In  spite  of 
all  her  children,  Maria  stayed  beautiful  and  young 
looking." 

Paula  still  gripped  the  edge  of  her  bed  and  the  women 
smoked  a  while  in  silence.  Out  in  the  dining-room  the 
girl  could  hear  her  father  snoring  noisily. 

"He  was  no  ordinary  flirt  like  that  Don  Juan  they  read 
us  about  while  we  worked  in  the  cigar  factory,"  Maria 
Teresa  began  again.  "I  remember  how  kind  he  was  to 
me  when  my  father  was  brought  home—" 

"Your  hair  turned  white,  after  that  day,"  Florinda 
commented. 

The  gaunt  figure  in  the  bed  stirred.  The  shadows 
played  about  her  highxheek  bones,  her  eye  cavities  were 
black.  Suddenly  she  cried  out. 

"Lorenzo!  Go!"  Her  great  eyes  opened.  "Go  with 
God!" 
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"Mama!"  called  Paula  loudly,  almost  against  her  desire, 
as  if  it  were  someone  else  calling.  "Who  was  Lorenzo?" 

There  was  a  shocked  silence.  The  sick  woman  stared  at 
her  daughter.  For  once  Emelina  was  taken  off  her  guard, 
unprepared  for  a  course  of  action. 

"Tell  me,  Mama!"  Paula  demanded,  hot  blood  boil- 
ing of  a  sudden  through  her  head.  She  bounded  bare- 
foot across  the  room,  seized  the  sick  woman  roughly  by 
one  shoulder.  She  looked  close  into  her  mother's  face 
and  shook  her.  "Who  was  Lorenzo?" 

"Lorenzo?"  repeated  Maria  Rivera.  "He  was  a  man- 
no  one— the  father  of  a  child  I  bore.  But  oh,  what  does  it 
matter?  I  have  been  forgiven."  She  dropped  back  on  the 
pillow.  "I  assure  you  I  did  penance— a  penance  set  me  by 
the  padre.  Those  shadows  have  passed.  I  made  my  peace 
with  God."  She  then  lay  so  still  and  white  that  Paula 
feared  she  was  dead.  But  Emelina  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

"Bring  the  grape  wine!  Her  fever  is  gone  and  her  skin 
is  moist!  Didn't  I  tell  you  Fd  cure  her?" 

Then  Maria  caught  at  Paula's  arm.  "God  has  not  gone 
to  Vuelta  Arriba,"  she  whispered.  "The  padre  told  me—" 

"Yes!  Yes!"  soothed  Emelina.  "We  know,  we  women 
know,  that  He  is  with  us  always!  Drink  this  wine!"  She 
supported  Maria  and  held  the  cup.  "You  are  well,  my 
comadreJ  Only  now  you  must  rest.  Go  Paula!  Tell  your 
father  the  fever  is  gone." 

Dully  Paula  rose  and  went  out.  She  surprised  the  old 
man  close  to  the  door.  "So  the  old  hens  have  been 
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gossiping,  eh?  Talking  about  that  cursed  scum  of  Satan 
—that  man—" 

"Hush,  Papa!  Her  fever  is  gone.  Madrina  has  cured 
Mama!" 

Then  Bernardo  hobbled  into  the  room,  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks,  to  kiss  his  wife's  hand.  Now,  no  one 
could  drive  him  from  the  room. 

Paula  wandered  out  to  the  bench  in  the  dining-room. 
The  poor  little  babe  that  her  mother  had  borne  out  of 
wedlock— the  poor  little  child  of  the  brush!  Was  it  one 
of  the  six,  she  wondered,  who  slept  in  proper  graves,  or 
was  it  one  of  the  four—?  She  shuddered.  Then,  because 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  face  the  greater  sorrow, 
she  lay  face  downward  on  the  bench,  and  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break  for  the  unwanted  brother  or  sister  who 
had  gone  back  to  God. 
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The  days  passed  and  it  was  the  season  to  plant  spring  chapter  ix 
corn.  But  it  did  not  rain.  The  plows  stood  idle  under  the  J^  Rose 
shed;  the  oxen,  mere  skeletons  of  the  sleek  animals  be- 
fore the  hurricane,  tried  to  subsist  on  the  dusty  stubble. 
Every  few  days  Ramon  would  take  his  knife  and  skin  a 
carcass  found  in  the  pasture.  One  morning  they  found 
the  cow  dead  in  the  quagmire  of  the  water  hole. 

"There  will  be  rain  with  the  new  moon/'  Bernardo 
kept  declaring,  but  they  watched  with  sinking  hearts 
the  new  moon  drop  behind  the  hills,  as  dry  as  a  powder 
horn.  There  had  never  been  such  a  dry  season  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  man.  People  all  about  them  were 
suffering  for  food.  Paula's  heart  was  wrenched  with  pity 
when  she  counted,  at  evening,  the  houses  from  which 
no  smoke  rose.  No  one  admitted  openly  to  another  that 
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he  was  hungry.  At  dinner  time  people  sat  out  in  the  cool 
evening  air  and  smoked  cigars,  rolled  by  the  women, 
from  their  last  year's  crop.  The  fragrance  of  the  rich 
Vuelta  Aba  jo  leaf  helped  them  to  forget  their  hunger. 
<As  they  chatted  graciously  with  passing  neighbors- 
neighbors  too  restless  from  unsatisfied  appetites  to  sit 
at  home— no  one  was  rude  enough  to  comment  on  how 
thin  all  the  people  in  the  world  were  growing.  Even 
Maria  of  the  Angels  lost  much  of  her  bulkiness,  and 
Tiburcio's  bulging  waistline  grew  almost  boyish  again, 
though  his  face  took  on  added  years. 

Maria  Rivera  had  never  regained  strength  after  her 
illness,  and  now  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  her  doing 
so.  Her  high  cheek  bones  stood  out  plainly,  and  her 
eyes  were  bigger  than  ever,  set  in  deep,  cave-like  sockets. 
They  seemed  fuller  of  meaning  and  mystery  to  Paula.  She 
was  in  awe  of  Maria  these  days— afraid  of  a  mother  who 
had  so  grievously  sinned.  They  sat  together  in  silence, 
now,  doing  the  patching.  A  chilly  silence  it  was,  and  the 
cold  seemed  to  penetrate  to  Paula's  very  marrow  leaving 
her  half  stunned.  Their  other  home  had  not  been  like 
this  one,  she  reflected,  and  she  longed  with  a  choking 
pain  to  sit,  if  for  only  one  hour,  in  the  warmth  of  the 
home  that  was  gone— to  sit  in  the  old  dining-room  at 
noontime,  with  the  family  happy  and  hopeful  about  her, 
and  the  Stranger  laughing  and  telling  stories.  In  all  this 
new  sadness,  he  seemed  infinitely  far  away— almost  like 
someone  who  had  never  existed,  never  mattered!  But 


how  pleasant  his  voice  had  sounded  through  the  old 
house!  And  how  his  amber  eyes  had  spoken  to  her  over 
the  media  taza/  Paula  sighed.  She  decided  that,  dry 
though  everything  was,  she  must  beg  another  cutting 
from  the  senora  americana,  a  cutting  of  a  red  rose!  If  she 
had  a  red  rose  to  cherish,  these  unfriendly  days,  she 
might  feel,  some  way,  nearer  the  kindly  Stranger.  Yes, 
she  would  get  a  red  rose,  because  the  story  of  Beauty  and 
the  very  homely  man,  which  he  had  told  them  during  the 
hurricane,  had  grown  to  be  her  story,  during  these  lonely 
weeks— her  story  and  his.  Only  there  was  no  magic  ring 
to  bring  him  back  to  her  again,  and  even  the  thought  of 
him  kept  hiding  behind  the  troubles  which  pressed  in 
so  close. 

"It  will  rain  when  the  moon  fulls/'  declared  Bernardo 
stoutly,  though  his  eyes  wavered,  rolled  about  uncer- 
tainly from  one  to  another,  as  if  begging  confirmation 
of  his  statement.  His  last  wrapper  leaf  was  gone.  He 
could  make  no  more  cigars  for  sale,  so  there  was  no  more 
change  from  day  to  day  to  bring  the  small  bag  of  rice,  the 
few  beans,  and  the  coffee.  It  was  a  hungry  business  wait- 
ing for  the  moon  to  full  so  it  would  rain  and  men  could 
plant  corn.  Once  a  crop  was  in,  a  little  credit  might  be 
had  on  it  at  the  store. 

One  evening  Paula  did  not  parch  coffee  as  usual,  just 
before  bedtime.  There  was  none  to  parch.  She  sat  out- 
side the  door,  timid  before  this  strange  calamity,  listen- 
ing to  Ramon  sing  decimas  and  pound  an  accompani- 
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ment  on  his  cowhide  chair.  He  improvised  the  words  as 
he  went  along.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  trying  to  lift  a 
little  the  grimness  into  which  life  had  fallen.  Paula 
clapped  her  hands  at  the  decimas,  and  tried  to  laugh,  but 
her  face  felt  stiff  and  her  laughter  was  so  forced  and 
hollow  that  it  frightened  her.  Presently  the  moonlight 
drew  too  close  and  they  went  inside.  For  a  moment 
Maria  stood  beside  the  sala  door.  She  was  so  thin  that 
her  shadow,  cast  by  a  lantern  swung  from  a  beam,  was  a 
mere  strip  of  black.  She  looked  at  the  Virgin  de  Cobra, 
very  dark  without  her  candles  lighted,  and  then  looked 
at  her  husband  beseechingly.  Paula's  hand  fluttered  to 
her  breast.  She  turned  quickly  to  her  father.  How  sweet 
it  would  be  to  lighten  this  burden  of  fear  by  prayer! 

But  Bernardo  struck  the  clay  floor  with  his  cane,  and 
shook  his  head  like  an  angry  bull.  Maria  Rivera  passed 
on  quietly  into  the  bedroom.  Bernardo  spat  out  his  quid 
at  the  front  door,  then  closed  and  bolted  it.  Ramon  hung 
his  hammock  from  the  strong  posts  of  the  dining-room. " 
The  girl  wanted  to  speak,  to  discuss  this  trouble  with 
someone,  find  out  what  the  men  proposed  doing.  But 
Bernardo  hobbled  into  the  bedroom  without  another 
word.  When  Paula  raised  her  eyes  to  her  brother's  she 
was  startled  to  find  his  were  as  full  of  question  as  her 
own,  and  as  full  of  fright.  She  had  surprised  Ramon  for 
once  without  his  mantle  of  gaiety.  Only  for  a  moment 
she  looked  into  his  very  heart.  Then  Ramon  recovered 
himself  and  began  to  whistle,  shaking  up  his  pillow  in  its 


patchwork  cover.  Since  he  could  be  gallant  when  he 
went  to  bed  hungry,  so  could  she,  and  she  flashed  him  a 
smile  as  full  of  warm  love  and  hope  as  possible.  He 
laughed  back  as  if  he  had  no  care  in  the  world. 

"May  your  dreams  be  sweet/'  he  said.  "May  you  dream 
of—"  he  paused,  giving  her  a  teasing  stare. 

She  felt  the  blood  rise  to  her  cheeks  and  turned  to  go. 
Ramon  sprang  after  her,  catching  her  hand.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  she  was  angry,  but  she  was  laughing  in  spite  of 
her  blushes.  Seeing  her  face,  he  slapped  his  leg,  swearing 
delightedly  under  his  breath. 

When  she  went  to  sleep  she  dreamed  indeed  of  the 
Homely  Stranger.  She  dreamed  he  was  offering  her  a 
plate  piled  high  with  thick  tempting  slices  of  "Kills 
Hunger"  and  bars  of  sweet  chocolate,  heavy  with  cinna- 
mon. 

The  next  morning  Paula  did  not  build  a  fire— there 
was  no  coffee  to  make.  She  stood  watching  the  rosy  dawn, 
and  wondered  how  the  birds  could  sing  so  blithely  with 
God  in  Vuelta  Arriba  and  the  people  starving.  There 
was  a  hint  of  panic  in  her  heart. 

Ramon  came  up  from  the  pasture,  leading  his  pony. 

"Oh  Ramon!"  she  said,  when  he  paused  beside  her. 
"Do  you  think  tha"t  the  senora  americana— the  woman 
with  white  hair— would  give  me  a  rose  cutting?  Could  I 
make  it  grow,  do  you  think?" 

"A  rose?"  questioned  Ramon. 

"Yes,  a  red  rose,"  she  repeated,  and  her  voice  quivered. 


"The  caballero  americano  and  the  senora,  his  wife, 
are  not  here/'  said  Ramon.  "They  went  away  to  another 
country  on  a  visit— oh,  weeks  ago.  If  they  were  here, 
little  sister,  the  kind  caballero  would  give  me  work.  He 
would  not  let  us  want." 

"Oh,"  said  Paula,  but  she  turned  pale  and  fell  to 
trembling. 

"But  listen!"  exclaimed  Ramon,  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  so  disappointed.  "I  will  bring  you  a  red  rose." 

"Where  are  you  going,  Ramon?" 

"I  am  going  over  toward  the  Royal  Pass.  I  have  just 
remembered  a  small  debt  a  fellow  owes  me."  His  jaw  set 
in  a  hard  line  she  had  never  noticed  before.  "I  promise 
you  that  sometime  tonight  I  shall  return  with  food." 

"Oh  Ramon!" 

He  patted  her  shoulder.  "There!  Make  some  more  of 
the  orange  leaf  tea  for  Mamita." 

There  was  a  lift  now  to  the  darkness.  Paula  made  the 
tea,  sweetened  with  a  little  honey,  and  served  her  parents. 

"Bah!"  snorted  Bernardo.  "Am  I  a  woman  in  an  attack 
of  nerves?"  But  he  drank  the  hot  cupful. 

Maria  never  smiled  any  more.  Apparently  one  thing 
was  the  same  as  another  to  her,  these  days. 

Paula  hummed  a  little  tune  as  she  swept  the  rooms 
and  put  the  chairs  precisely  along  the  walls.  The  flowered 
calico  covers  for  the  beds  were  faded  now  and  patched 
here  and  there.  She  laid  them  very  taut  and  smooth, 
and  dusted  the  dresser,  and  folded  everything  away  in 


the  trunks.  There  were  no  flowers  for  the  Virgin— no,  not 
a  single  flower.  She  stood  looking  at  the  dark  face  apolo- 
getically. Then  she  sighed  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen. 
There  was  only  a  spoonful  or  two  of  rice,  but  she  boiled 
it  with  anise  seed  for  little  Pedro. 

Dona  Emelina  had  been  gone  for  many  weeks  by  this 
time,  and  in  the  noon  hour,  Florinda  and  Rosita  came 
over  with  Rosita's  poor  little  baby.  The  child  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  gay  piece  of  calico,  and  Rosita  had  perched  the 
bridal  hat  over  his  head  because  of  the  sun.  The  hat  had 
become  a  drab  affair,  quite  limp  and  shapeless.  Rosita's 
piquant  prettiness  had  faded  also,  and  her  figuredrooped. 
There  were  deep  shadows  under  her  eyes,  and  one  front 
tooth  was  missing.  Her  shoes  were  so  worn  and  run  over 
at  the  heel  that  she  shuffled  along  soberly  and  painfully 
in  them.  Florinda  no  longer  resembled  a  rice  bag.  The 
uncompromising  brown  of  the  promesa  gown  was  gone. 
Many  washings  had  reduced  it  to  a  neutral  shade  of  no 
especial  color.  It  hung  limp  now,  instead  of  falling  in 
stiff,  graceless  folds.  The  fabric  did  not  hold  starch  well 
for  some  reason.  The  brown  cord  that  went  with  it  was 
worn  out,  so  Florinda  tied  a  bit  of  rope  about  her  waist. 
There  was  a  patch  of  blue  shirting  across  her  shoulder 
and  a  black  and  white  strip  of  checked  gingham  across  the 
front.  Florinda's  hemp-soled  sandles  were  the  very  color 
of  the  dust.  As  she  stepped  across  the  threshold,  she 
lifted  her  head  and  sniffed  the  air.  Paula  knew  why'they 
had  come.  They  thought  that  the  family  of  Bernardo, 


looked  up  to  by  everyone  as  the  wisest,  most  able  man 
in  Old  Horseshoe,  would  still  have  food.  She  wanted  to 
tell  them  and  Maria  Luisa  the  negress,  who  came  loung- 
ing past  the  kitchen  door  rolling  her  eyes  over  the 
shelves  and  table,  that  they  were  hungry,  too.  One  could 
not  tell  people  that,  so  she  turned  politely  to  her  visitors. 
She  took  the  bridal  hat  and  hung  it  on  a  nail.  Rosita 
unwound  the  baby  and,  as  he  lay  naked  in  his  young 
mother's  arms,  Paula  thought  she  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  pitiful.  All  his  tiny  ribs  showed,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  nothing  but  great  pleading  eyes.  Maria  Rivera 
looked  at  him  and  then,  with  a  sharp  intake  of  breath, 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands. 

"No,  Maria,"  said  Florinda,  reassuring  her.  "Our  Pepe 
is  not  sick!  Thin,  a  little,  but  quite  well."  For  Florinda, 
remembering  the  days  of  the  River  camp,  knew  that  this 
frail  child  reminded  Maria  of  her  ten  children  who  had 
died.  "Look!  Foolish  one!  Look  at  Pepe!" 

And  Rosita  said,  "Look,  Maria!  He  plays  with  his  toes!" 

But  Maria  would  not  look.  So,  at  a  sign  from  Florinda, 
Rosita  threw  the  gay  bit  of  calico  over  him  again,  and 
went  with  Paula  into  the  empty  kitchen. 

"This  isn't  like  the  old  kitchen,"  observed  Rosita,  look- 
ing at  the  empty  shelves. 

"I'll  make  some  orange  leaf  tea,"  said  Paula,  and  soon 
the  delicate  aroma  filled  the  air.  All  drank  the  tea  and 
praised  it,  buksoon  the  guests  took  their  leave. 

The  hot  wretched  day  dragged  by.  The  girl  watched 


the  road  for  Ram6n's  return  until  her  eyes  ached,  but 
each*  thick,  stifling  cloud  of  dust  disclosed  some  other 
weary,  heartsick  man.  Then  she  hunted  for  birds'  nests. 
She  finally  found  one  little  egg  which  she  boiled  for 
Pedro's  supper.  Long  after  the  sun  had  set  in  a  golden 
glory  behind  the  mountains,  the  boy  lay  whimpering  in 
her  arms. 

"It  was  such  a  little  egg  the  birdie  laid,  Madrina." 

"But  it  was  all  Madrina  could  find,"  the  girl  sobbed, 
holding  him  closer. 

At  last  there  came  the  longed-for  pounding  of  hoofs 
in  the  farm  road  and  Ram6n's  whistlerHe  was  holding 
out  bread  for  little  Pedro  almost  before  the  horse  stop- 
ped. Bernardo  came  hobbling  out,  open-mouthed  in 
astonishment.  Maria  swayed,  holding  on  to  the  door 
jamb. 

"My  son?"  she  whispered  questioningly. 

He  laughed,  hunting  in  the  bulging  saddle-bags.  Draw- 
ing out  a  bottle  of  raisin  wine,  he  opened  it  and  called, 
"Your  health,  Mamita!" 

He  began  handing  around  crackers  and  sweet  choco- 
late to  go  with  the  wine.  He  took  bundles  into  the 
kitchen. 

"There  is  coffee  and  rice  and  beans.  And  here  is  con- 
densed milk  for  little  Pedro,  and  salt  pork  and  sugar 
besides." 

Late  as  it  was  there  was  soon  a  fire  going,  and  Paula 
boiled  a  kettle  of  rice  and  parched  and  made  coffee.  She 
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roasted  a  little  jerked  beef  over  the  coals,  and  Ramon  set 
the  table,  helping  like  a  woman.  Not  until  they  had  eaten 
and  Pedro  slept  in  a  hammock  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  did  Bernardo  raise  his  eyes  questioningly  to 
Ram6n. 

"Well,"  he  said,  storing  his  quid  in  one  cheek,  "who 
gave  you  all  this?" 

"Ho!"  laughed  Ramon.  "Do  you  imagine  that  I,  son 
of  Bernardo  and  a  Rivera,  asked  for  it?  Certainly  not.  A 
fellow  owed  me  some  money.  I  won  it  on  a  cock  fight.  I 
went  yesterday  and  collected  it,  that's  all." 

"Well,  I'll  say  it  came  in  very  handy,"  the  old  man 
said,  and  smacked  his  lips. 

"It  seems  like  old  times,"  sighed  Maria,  lighting  a 
cigarette— for  he  had  brought  quite  a  supply  of  comforts. 
"But  what  is  that  bundle,  that  queer  package  you  put  in 
the  corner?" 

"That?  Oh,  that's  something  for  Paula."  Ramon  went 
and  got  the  bundle,  done  up  in  sacking.  "This  fellow 
sent  it  to  Paula."  He  undid  the  sacking  and  put  a  pretty 
pot  in  his  sister's  hand.  It  was  a  young  rosebush,  with 
several  bright  red  roses  flowering  on  it. 

"Oh!  cried  Paula,  powerless  to  say  more.  After  months 
with  no  blossoms,  no  freshness  of  any  kind,  these  flowers 
seemed  exquisite.  Could  it  be  possible— had  the  Stranger 
been  at  the  Royal  Pass  and  sent  them  to  her?  She  looked 
questioningly  at  Ramon.  He  understood  and  shook  his 
head.  Maria  laid  her  cheek  against  her  clasped  hands. 
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The  light  shone  in  her  great  eyes.  "It  is  like  a  rose  I  had 
once  on  my  potted  plant,  during  the  war/'  she  said. 

Bernardo  hobbled  over  and  looked  at  it.  "For  a  truth 
I  know  more  about  tobacco  leaves  than  rose  leaves,  but 
even  I  can  see  that  this  is  a  handsomer  rose  than  most. 
It  is  not  an  ordinary-looking  rose." 

"And  what  a  pretty  pot!"  cried  Paula,  "just  like  the 
ones  the  senora  americana  has  for  her  flowers." 

"It  would  likely  thrive  better  in  some  old  tin  can," 
suggested  Ramon.  "I  don't  believe  these  fancy  pots  are 
so  good." 

"But  no!"  declared  Paula.  "It  is  a  beautiful  pot  and  I 
shall  leave  it  as  it  is." 

Then  Paula  filled  the  olive  bottle  with  water,  and  cut 
off  one  of  the  lovely  roses.  She  put  it  in  the  bottle  and 
set  it  before  the  dark  image  of  the  Virgin  de  Cobia.  As 
she  came  back  out  of  the  sala,  Maria  almost  smiled. 

That  night  when  the  mocking-birds  sang  of  love  out 
in  the  dry  hedge  row,  Paula's  heart  sang  too.  Even 
though  the  Stranger  had  not  sent  the  rose,  it  seemed  to 
come  from  him. 


CHAPTER  X 

This  Climbs 
the  Tree 


The  next  day  there  was  evident  excitement  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Paula  saw  that  men,  passing  one  another  on 
the  Royal  Road,  stopped  and  talked  together  in  loud 
voices  with  much  gesticulation.  Something  must  be 
going  on— a  war,  maybe.  Very  early  she  saw  Tiburcio 
coming,  his  machete  clink-clanking  against  his  spur,  as 
he  hurried  up  the  path.  Looking  out  the  other  way  she 
saw  Diego  the  Alcalde  with  his  wife,  coming  in  dignified 
haste,  and  from  beyond  the  kitchen  Florinda  and  Maria 
Luisa,  the  negress,  were  approaching. 

"What  can  have  happened,  Papa?"  she  asked  uneasily. 

"Only  the  Devil  would  know,"  replied  the  old  man, 
changing  color.  The  weather  had  turned  to  summer  heat 
and  he  had  discarded  his  shirt  and  was  dressed  in  his  pink 
crepe  undershirt  and  crash  trousers.  Tiburcio  was  wear- 
ing a  purple  undershirt  and  his  trousers  were  rolled  up  to 
the  knee,  displaying  his  red-striped  under-drawers.  Ber- 
nardo hobbled  out  to  meet  him. 
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"Ola!  How  do  you  do?" 

"A  good  morning  to  you,"  replied  Tiburcio,  clanking 
in  ahead  of  the  others,  and  puffing  and  blowing  because 
of  the  haste  he  had  made.  "Have  you  heard  the  news?" 

"No.  What  news?" 

"You  haven't  heard?  Ho!  There  haven't  been  such 
goings  on  in  the  region  of  the  Old  Horseshoe  for  years- 
no,  not  since  the  war.  I  tell  you,  this  climbs  the  mango 
tree!" 

"Well?  Out  with  it.  Am  I  to  divine  this  great  news 
without  being  told?" 

"No,  old  man.  Have  patience  and  I  will  tell  you.  Ay! 
How  hot  the  weather  has  turned!"  Tiburcio  took  off  his 
broad  hat  and  fanned  himself.  Then  seeing  Diego  and 
the  others  nearly  at  the  house,  he  went  on  talking,  eager 
to  be  the  first  to  tell  the  news. 

"It  is  this.  Last  night  a  bandit,  wearing  a  handkerchief 
mask,  rode  boldly  into  a  grocery  store  just  before  the 
clerk  closed  up—" 

"A  bandit/"  exclaimed  Bernardo.  "Where?  Here?" 

By  that  time,  Diego  the  Alcalde,  his  wife,  and  Florinda 
and  Maria  Luisa  had  come  up.  Maria  Luisa  sank  upon 
the  doorstep. 

"In  the  Royal  Pass,"  replied  Diego.  "Good  morning!" 

"In  the  Royal  Pass?  Good  morning!  How  do  you  do? 
In  the  Royal  Pass?"  The  old  man  sat  down,  quite  over- 
come. "As  you  say,  Tiburcio,  this  climbs  the  tree!  We've 
never  had  bandits  about  here."  He  shivered  and  glanced 
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over  his  shoulder,  as  if  half  expecting  to  be  held  up  then 
and  there.  "Wearing  a  handkerchief  over  his  face?" 

"Yes/'  the  alcalde  assured  him,  "and  ordering  the  clerk, 
at  the  point  of  a  machete,  to  fill  his  saddle-bags." 

"They  found  the  clerk  an  hour  later,"  Tiburcio  broke 
in,  "gagged  and  bound  behind  the  counter.  The  clerk 
vows  he'll  know  the  bandit  by  his  voice  alone,  but  that's 
all  they  have  to  identify  him  by." 

"This  is  news  indeed,"  Bernardo  exclaimed.  "Let  us 
hope  the  Rural  Guards  are  making  a  proper  fuss  about 
it." 

"They  are  very  much  excited  and  going  everywhere 
hunting  for  a  strange  man,"  the  alcalde  told  him.  "For 
no  one  is  willing  to  believe  one  of  our  own  people  has 
turned  bandit." 

"No,  certainly  not,"  agreed  the  old  man. 

The  women  had  remained  silent.  Maria  Teresa  un- 
wound her  head  scarf,  after  kissing  Maria  and  Paula, 
and  sat  down.  Florinda  tilted  her  chair  against  the  wall 
and  Paula  noticed  that,  since  yesterday,  a  lavender  patch 
had  appeared  across  her  knees.  Would  the  promesa  gown 
last  out  the  year,  she  wondered?  The  tall  negress,  her 
head  in  a  red  turban,  sat  grinning  at  the  circle  of  friends, 
showing  white  teeth  that  had  been  filed  to  points  after 
an  African  custom.  Her  enormous  feet  were  bare. 

Maria  Rivera  reached  in  her  bosom  and  drew  out  a 
packet  of  cigarettes.  The  women  looked  at  her  in  pleased 
surprise,  for  luxuries  were  now  unusual  in  their  lives. 


Paula  brought  a  brand  from  the  kitchen  from  which 
came  a  tantalizing  smell  of  salt  fish  stewing.  Soon  little 
clouds  of  smoke  hung  about  each  one. 

Maria  Teresa,  in  her  slow,  rather  sedate  way,  waved  her 
cigarette.  'Tell  me,  Maria,"  she  said,  "what  do  you  make 
of  this,  crime?  Do  you  suppose,  as  some  say,  the  bandit 
will  loot  and  rob  us  all?" 

"Who  can  tell?"  replied  Maria.  "Surely  it  makes  one 
uneasy." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Ramon,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
"for  my  part  I  believe  this  bandit  is  just  some  unfor- 
tunate man— hungry,  perhaps." 

"If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  glad!"  Tiburcio 
lighted  a  cigarette  Ramon  had  given  him.  "Is  it,  after 
all,  such  a  sin  to  steal  when  one  is  hungry?" 

"Yes!"  declared  Maria  Rivera  firmly.  "It  is  forbidden 
to  steal." 

"But  Mamita,"  asked  Ramon,  and  his  cheerful  face 
was  drawn,  "is  there  no  forgiveness?" 

"Oh  to  be  sure!  There  is  forgiveness  and  a  good  stiff 
penance  into  the  bargain." 

They  smoked  for  a  while,  thinking. 

"What  is  forgiveness  like?"  asked  Florinda  boldly.  "I 
don't  know  about  such  matters.  Tell  me,  Maria." 

Paula  half  expected  her  mother  to  take  offense,  but 
Maria  answered  quietly,  as  one  having  superior  knowl- 
edge. 

"Forgiveness  is  a  warmth— a  warm  feeling  that  creeps 


all  over  one,  even  the  spine.  Then  it  is  a  lightness,  so 
that  one's  body  no  longer  drags  heavily.  After  that  one 
sleeps— sleeps  with  no  bad  dreams,  you  understand.  One 
rests." 

"Well?"  said  Ramon  questioningly  to  himself. 

"I  know  very  little  about  these  things,  myself,"  Flo- 
rinda  explained,  "for  I've  never  been  to  church." 

"I  have  been  to  church,"  said  the  alcalde's  wife,  "a 
few  times  long  ago.  But  of  course,  Florinda,  very  few 
persons  are  as  religious  as  Maria  Rivera.  Not  many 
people,  these  days,  have  evening  prayers,  though  it  was 
the  custom  in  our  parents'  day.  The  young  ones  cannot 
repeat  a  Pacfre  Nuestio.77 

"And  that  neither  makes  nor  breaks  these  days,  with 
God  gone,"  said  Bernardo,  pounding  the  floor  with  his 
cane,  and  drawing  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "But  of 
course  it  must  rain  some  day.  Look,  we  are  in  the  month 
of  May." 

Maria  Luisa  spoke  up  from  the  doorstep.  "I  believe 
someone  has  put  a  curse  on  the  Old  Horseshoe— some- 
one, perhaps,  with  an  evil  eye." 

They  all  stared  at  one  another  in  startled  fright. 

"If  that's  the  case,"  said  Bernardo,  "we  may  as  well 
give  up  hope.  I  knew  a  plantation  once,  down,  near  the 
coast,  where  a  fellow  had  the  evil  eye  and  laid  a  curse 
with  it,  and  there  was  not  a  drop  of  rain  for  two  years. 
For  a  truth!  The  rain  came  to  the  fence  and  stopped. 
But  in  that  case  they  found  the  man—" 
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"What  happened  to  him?"  asked  the  alcalde: 

"Oh,  well— it  was  not  generally  known.  But  he  some- 
how vanished/' 

The  others  silently  considered  this  man's  end.  Finally 
Tiburcio  tamped  out  the  butt  of  his  cigarette  and  looked 
about  the  circle  of  faces  before  he  spoke.  Then  he 
cleared  his  throat. 

"Bernardo,  old  man,  you  know  I  am  an  outspoken 
person— very  frank."  He  hesitated. 

"Well?"  said  Bernardo,  a  trifle  testily. 

"I  am  a  frank  man,  you  understand.  When  I  have  a 
thought  in  my  head  I  speak  it  out." 

They  all  nodded  their  heads  in  approval  of  this  habit 
—all  but  Bernardo,  who  chewed  his  tobacco  in  stoical 
silence. 

"In  a.  word,  being  a  person  who  exposes  his  entire 
mind—" 

Bernardo  stirred  slightly. 

"What  I  was  going  to  say,"  went  on  Tiburcio,  "is  this. 
I  will  now  confess  to  you  that  from  the  very  first  I  never 
quite  trusted  that  fellow  whom  you  had  here  last  fall- 
planting,  that  Homely  Stranger." 

Bernardo  said  nothing  to  this,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
read  his  thoughts,  but  the  others,  stealing  glances  at  one 
another,  began  nodding  their  heads. 

The  alcalde  said,  "Of  course  each  person  does  as  he 
sees  fit.  For  my  part  I  never  like  dealing  with  strangers, 
and  that's  a  fact." 


Maria  Luisa  showed  the  whites  of  her  eyes.  "I'm 
scared  of  strange  folks,  too.  First  time  I  saw  that  homely 
white  man  I  had  my  grandma  fix  me  up  a  charm." 

"Of  course  he  was  very  agreeable,"  said  Maria  Teresa. 
"Yet,  at  the  same  time,  didn't  he  seem  to  act  rather 
above  the  rest  of  us?  At  times  he  gave  himself  airs." 

"For  a  fact,  he  did!"  Tiburcio  cried.  "No  one  of  us 
ever  really  trusted  this  stranger,  Bernardo." 

Bernardo  continued  to  chew  his  tobacco  and  say 
nothing.  Paula  knew  by  this  that  her  father's  anger 
against  the  Homely  Stranger  had  cooled  down  and  that 
he  did  not  like  having  the  neighbors  criticize  him,  any 
more  tnan  she  did,  herself.  Her  face  was  flushed  indig- 
nantly when  Florinda  caught  sight  of  her.  Florinda 
winked  prodigiously,  then  covered  the  wink  with  her 
long  fingers.  Maria  Teresa  opened  her  mouth  in  shocked 
surprise,  and  Maria  Luisa  giggled  outright. 

Ramon,  who  had  been  shifting  about  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  now  broke  out  excitedly. 

"If  you  wish  to  imply,  Tiburcio,  that  Jose,  the  Homely 
Stranger,  is  a  bandit—" 

"No!  Oh,  certainly  not!" 

"Well?" 

"All  I  meant  was  this.  Who  really  knows  who  this  man 
is?" 

"I  know,  at  least,  that  he  is  a  man  of  honor!"  Ramon's 
voice  rang  out  on  this  statement  and  put  an  end  to  the 
discussion. 


Presently,  with  one  pretext  or  another,  they  all  left 
but  the  negress.  She  drew  a  tin  cup  from  her  bosom. 

"Dona  Maria,"  she  begged,  "lend  me  a  measure  of 
rice?" 

It  was  during  the  noon  hour  that  a  pair  of  Rural  Guards 
rode  up.  Bernardo  hobbled  out  to  greet  them  as  they  dis- 
mounted from  the  fine  American  horses  the  government 
provided. 

"Come  in!"  he  cried  cordially.  "Come  in  and  tell  us 
all  this  about  the  bandit.  This  news  climbs  the  mango 
tree." 

"For  a  truth,"  agreed  the  Lieutenant.  "This  country  of 
Vuelta  Abajo  has  never  harbored  many  wrong-doers,  and 
in  the  Old  Horseshoe  and  the  Royal  Pass— I  myself  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing." 

They  came  in  and  sat  down. 

"It  is  true,"  said  Bernardo,  taking  out  his  hand  of 
tobacco.  "It  is  true  that  the  people  about  here  are  better 
than  most.  I  will  tell  you  why.  We  raise  tobacco,  and 
only  honest,  hard-working  people,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  brains,  can  raise  tobacco.  We  leave  the  cane  cutting  to 
those  not  blessed  with  intelligence  like  ours.  Of  course 
all  people  fall  into  sin.  I  won't  pretend  that  I  don't 
sometimes  lose  ropes  and  sometimes  eggs,  and  even  a 
fat  hen!  But  those  thefts  occur  along  the  roadside- 
people  from  other  places  passing  by." 

"Small  theft  is  all  we  ever  hear  about  in  the  Old  Horse- 
shoe," the  guard  replied.  "Why,  the  cabaJJero  americano, 
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himself,  never  misses  so  much  as  a  pinch  of  this  or  that! 
Often  he  is  away  for  months.  Oh,  people  take  fruit,  of 
course,  and  poultry,  but  no  one  here  steals!" 

"For  a  fact!"  agreed  the  old  man. 

"It  must  have  been  a  stranger,"  the  lieutenant  said. 

"Oh,  that  is  indicated."  Bernardo  made  a  sign  to  Paula 
to  serve  them  coffee. 

"And  this  bandit  left  no  clue?"  inquired  Ramon,  not 
looking  up  from  the  whistle  he  was  making  for  small 
Pedro. 

"No  real  clue,"  admitted  the  guard.  "The  clerk  in  the 
store  vows  that  he  would  know  his  voice  if  he  heard  it 
again.  "You  were  in  the  Royal  Pass  that  very  day,  Ram6h. 
Tell  me,  did  you  meet  any  strange  man?" 

"No,  I  saw  no  one.  The  town  was  quiet  when  I  came 
away." 

It  was  like  old  times  to  Paula,  getting  out  the  flowered 
media  tazas  and  serving  coffee  (made  with  syrup)  to 
guests  again!  She  had  plucked  another  rose  from  her 
bush  and  tucked  it  into  the  dark  coil  of  hair  at  her  neck. 

"Your  daughter  is  very  beautiful,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
bowing  to  Bernardo. 

Bernardo  bowed  in  return,  and  muttered,  "Thank 
you,"  though  he  never  seemed  pleased  when  people 
admired  the  girl. 

"The  coffee  is  delicious,"  the  guard  went  on.  "We 
seldom  are  served  coffee  in  the  country,  these  days. 
Times  were  never  so  hard— not  since  the  war." 
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The  men  sat  quite  a  while  chatting,  and  then  wan- 
dered about,  admiring  Paula's  rose  bush  and  congratulat- 
ing Ramon  on  still  having  a  horse  left  to  ride. 

For  days  the  bandit  and  his  identity  shared  importance 
with  the  drought  in  all  conversations.  It  was  absurd, 
Paula  thought,  for  people  even  to  mention  the  good 
Stranger  in  this  connection,  and  it  reassured  her  to  see 
that  Ramon  thought  him  a  man  of  honor  and  her  father 
resented  having  people  cast  slurs  on  him.  Sometimes, 
after  her  work  was  done,  Paula  would  throw  off  for  a 
little  while  the  heavy  oppression  that  had  filled  her 
since  the  night  when  her  mother  had  called  out  about 
Lorenzo,  and  would  go  out  and  stand  under  the  ceiba 
tree,  dreaming.  She  would  remember  the  day  when  she 
looked  down  into  the  lagoon,  which  was  full  of  water 
then,  and  saw  the  Homely  Stranger's  reflection.  Now 
the  pretty  lake  was  dry  and  the  whole  landscape  was 
brown,  and  the  bushes  were  caked  with  dust.  The  hills 
were  seared,  but  the  mountains  were  still  blue  with  pur- 
ple shadows.  Life  had  begun  to  change,  the  day  that  the 
Stranger  came,  and  she  who  had  been  so  happy,  had  be- 
come aware  of  unrest,  anxiety,  then  sorrow  and  sin.  It 
would  be  easier  to  bear  them  if  he  were  still  here,  she 
thought.  She  wondered  if  she  would  ever  see  him  again. 
Perhaps  he  had  gone  to  some  other  country,  as  far  away, 
even,  as  the  Vuelta  Arriba.  If  Bernardo  had  not  gone 
into  a  temper  and  quarreled  so  rudely  with  this  man! 
Otherwise  she  felt  sure  that  he  would  at  least  have  drop- 


ped  in  once,  in  all  this  weary  time,  to  pay  his  respects. 
Well,  there  was  nothing  she  could  do,  though  as  the 
days  passed  her  heart  was  heavy  with  a  new  ache  and 
longing,  even  when  she  was  tending  her  red  rose  bush. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  turning  down  the  beds  and 
making  things  ready  for  the  night,  Paula  heard  Ram6n 
rush  into  the  sala,  where  her  father  sat  brooding. 

"Papaito,"  he  asked,  "did  you  ever  see  the  full  moon 
riding  high,  the  color  of  dark  blood?" 

Paula  hurried  into  the  sala.  The  old  man's  jaw  had 
dropped.  "Yes,  yes,  my  son.  The  year  of  the  great  fire, 
before  the  war.  The  moon  rode  blood  red  above  the 
tree-tops.  Do  not  tell  me—" 

"But  yes,  it  is  true.  Does  it  mean  bad  luck,  Papa?" 

"Bad  luck?"  echoed  the  old  man.  "A  thing  so  unusual, 
so  terrifying,  signifies  the  worst  imaginable!  But  often, 
on  rising,  the  moon  is  red.  That  means  nothing.  Only 
when  it  stays  red— deep,  dark  red—" 

"I  assure  you  it  is  a  fiendish  color  and  is  now  quite 
high,"  Ramon  declared.  "Come  and  see." 

Bernardo  rose,  trembling  violently.  His  face  had  grown 
ashen  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  life  of  lameness 
he  reached  for  the  support  of  another's  arm.  Ramon 
steadied  him  across  the  doorstep,  and  he  sank  heavily 
upon  the  bench  outside.  Slowly,  summoning  his  courage, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  east. 

"Oh  Godless  Heaven!"  he  moaned.  "Oh  Godless 
Heaven!  What  evil  will  this  moon  bring?" 
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Long  after,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to 
bed,  Bernardo  sat  there  on  the  bench,  hat  drawn  over 
his  head,  his  chin  resting  on  the  hands  that  held  his 
cane,  watching  the  blood-red  moon  swim  high  above  the 
palm  trees. 

It  was  not  a  moon  that  gave  hope  for  rain. 

All  through  the  summer  night  he  sat  there,  cowed, 
afraid.  Paula  would  waken,  peep  out  at  him,  and  listen 
when  he  muttered.  For  a  bit  at  dawn  it  seemed  that  the 
sun  was  going  to  rise  in  the  north.  Such  a  thing  would 
be  alarming,  but  not  surprising,  all  things  considered. 
Later,  he  made  out  that  it  was  a  huge  mountain  fire. 

"The  world  is  afire!"  he  cried.  "We  shall  all  be  burned 
and  no  help  for  it.  We  shall  be  parched  like  so  many 
crickets  in  a  grass  fire.  But  what  can  one  expect?  God  is 
gone,  and  the  Devil  has  loosed  his  brimstone." 
•  "What  is  the  matter,  Papa?"  asked  Paula,  hurrying  to 
him. 

"Paula,  my  innocent  one,  the  world  is  coming  to  an 
end?" 

"What  of  it?"  asked  Paula,  wearily,  leaning  against  the 
door  jamb.  "Surely,  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  world." 

"Disagreeable?  To  be  sure,  but  Paula,  it  is  the  only 
world  we  know." 

They  sat  together  on  the  bench,  hand  in  hand  for 
comfort.  For  the  first  time  since  Paula  was  grown,  Maria 
made  the  coffee. 
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chapter  xi  Paula  tried  to  make  the  supplies  last  as  long  as  possible, 
The  Ni^ht  ^ut  even  we^"fi^ec^  saddle-bags  grow  empty  soon  enough. 
n -j  r  "See,  Ramon,"  she  said  one  evening,  "I  am  toasting 
the  last  of  the  coffee.  And  there  is  no  more  rice  and  no 
beans."  They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  questioningly. 
"Mamita  is  so  weak,"  the  girl  went  on.  "What  shall  we 
do?  If  we  only  knew  where  the  kind,  good,  Homely 
Stranger  is—"  she  paused,  for  her  voice  was  half  a  sob. 

"Don't  worry!"  Ramon  straightened  up  his  shoulders, 
setting  his  jaw  again  in  that  hard  line.  "I  have  a  friend  in 
Los  Palacios.  He  will  lend  me  supplies.  I  will  go  tonight." 

Towards  morning,  his  bags  filled  with  food,  Ramon 
slipped  in  so  quietly  that  Paula  did  not  hear  him,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  him  building  the  fire  in  the  kitchen 
when  she  got  up  at  daybreak. 

"Oh,  Ramon!"  cried  the  girl.  "You  look  so  tired  and 
pale!  You  look  sick!  You  have  been  up  all  night!  Why  do 
you  go  at  night?" 

"It  is  cooler  at  night,  you  foolish  girl!  How  could  that 
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pony  carry  me  and  a  load  in  the  Mistering  heat  of  tlay?" 

"That  is  true,  of  course— Oh!"  cried  the  girl,  opening 
the  bags  of  supplies.  "Here  are  crackers!  The  long,  square- 
cornered  crackers  they  make  only  in  Los  Palacios!  How 
delicious  they  taste!" 

"A  thousand  devils!"  muttered  Ramon  turning  very 
white.  "The  cursed  crackers  will  be  my  finisja!  Listen, 
Paula!  Don't  let  anyone  but  small  Pedro  see  them— 
those  crackers!  I  will  throw  them  away  if  you  don't 
promise." 

"I  promise,  certainly,  but  how  queer  you  look!  Here!" 
—Paula  was  busying  herself  at  the  stove.  "Drink  this 
coffee  and  don't  be  angry.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
crackers?" 

Ramon's  hand  shook  as  he. took  the  cup  she  offered. 
"Nothing!  Nothing  at  all.  Who  said  there  was  anything 
the  matter  with  them?  But  they  were  bought  especially 
for  just  you  and  Pedro— for  no  one  else  in  the  world." 

"But  surely  your  papaito  can  have  one?"  said  a  voice 
from  the  doorway. 

Ramon  jumped  as  if  the  old  man,  who  had  hobbled 
into  the  kitchen,  was  threatening  him  with  loaded  pistols. 
Paula  watched  father  and  son  look  long  into  each  other's 
eyes,  and  then  her  brother  bowed  his  head.  He  stood 
looking  down  at  his  long  fingers,  twisted  together.  Ber- 
nardo helped  himself  to  a  cracker,  and  nibbled  it  for  a 
.  moment  in  silence. 

"I  was  just  wondering,"  he  said,  "whether— er— buying 
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them  at  night  might  not  injure  their  flavor.  But  they 
taste  quite  as  appetizing  as  any  I  ever  bought  in  the 
broad  light  of  day.  But  Paula,  do  as  Ramon  says,  and 
guard  them  for  the  little  man." 

Paula  could  only  look  from  one  to  the  other.  "I  don't 
understand,"  she  said,  distressed. 

Ramon  patted  her  shoulder  and  gave  her  a  wan  smile. 
"Put  on  something  for  breakfast,  and— just  keep  the 
crackers  hidden." 

As  the  men  left  the  kitchen,  Bernardo  said,  "Son,  this 
is  slippery  ground,  and  that's  the  truth." 

Ramon  answered,  "Yes,  but  I  couldn't  let  the  family 
starve."  Paula  was  more  and  more  troubled.  She  won- 
dered what  they  meant. 

Ramon  had  just  carefully  washed  the  white  dust  from 
his  horse  extravagantly  using  the  water  for  the  family 
washing,  when  the  Rural  Guards  came  galloping  up. 

"Ola!"  cried  the  lieutenant.  "Have  you  heard  the  news? 
There  has  been  another  raid  by  the  night-riding  bandit." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Bernardo,  seeming  greatly  astonished. 
"This  passes  belief!" 

"For  a  fact!  This  time  he  broke  into  a  store  in  Los 
Palacios  after  midnight,  and  got  away  without  raising 
anybody.  But  we  have  a  clue  this  time.  See!  He. left  his 
mask— a  handkerchief  with  two  holes  cut  for  the  eyes." 
He  held  up  a  big  blue  handkerchief  with  a  deep  border  of 
polka  dots.  "Did  you  ever  see  this  before,  Ram6n?"  The 
lieutenant  put  the  question  abruptly. 
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"Certainly  he  has  seen  it,"  Bernardo  answered  for  him. 
"Didn't  the  Homely  Stranger  have  a  handkerchief  like 
that  last  winter?  I  told  you  there  was  something  queer 
about  that  follow,  but  who  ever  thought  of  his  turning 
out  a  bandit?" 

"The  Stranger?"  gasped  Ramon.  "The  Stranger  is  no 
bandit.  On  that  I  will  stake  my  life." 

"Tush,  son!  What  a  fool  you  are  when  you  like  a 
person!"  Bernardo  cried  angrily.  "Here,  Paula!  You 
washed  his  clothes.  Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  have  handker- 
chiefs like  that?", 

Paula's  heart  seemed  to  turn  over.  "Yes,  Papa,"  she 
had  to  admit.  "He  and  Ramon  had  handkerchiefs  just 
alike.  They  bought  them  from  the  peddler.  But  oh  Papa! 
The  Stranger  can't  be  a  bandit!" 

"Ah?"  cried  Bernardo  in  great  scorn.  "But  behold  the 
proof!  Search  for  this  homely  scoundrel  by  all  means." 

"We  will  indeed,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "I  think  he 
lives  towards  Pinar  and  we  shall  see  what  he  does  with 
himself  nights.  Well,  good-bye  for  the  present."  And 
the  guards  swung  off  down  the  road. 

When  they  were  gone  Bernardo  turned  toward 
Ramon.  "You  know,  I  believe  you  should  go  and  see 
how  the  comadre,  Dona  Emelina  gets  on."  His  eyes 
shifted  about  and  he  winked  at  his  son. 

"Emelina?  No,  Papa.  The  coast  is  better  than  the 
mountains." 

"Well,  either  way,  but  what  do  you  wait  for?" 
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"Papa,  my  pony  can't  travel  another  mile.  I  must 
wait  till  the  beast  rests.  There  is  time,"  he  added  in  an 
undertone. 

"Why  must  Ramon  go  to  Madrina's?"  asked  Paula. 

"Chits  like  you!"  cried  Bernardo.  "Por  dios!  Why  do 
you  ask  so  many  questions?  Go  cook  some  salt  fish  and 
rice."  He  fell  to  muttering  curses  under  his  breath  and 
pounding  his  cane.  Ramon,  who  was  worn  out,  soon  fell 
asleep  with  his  head  on  the  table. 

Maria  Rivera  had  been  away  when  the  guards  called. 
Very  early  that  morning  Andres,  Rosita's  husband  had 
come  to  beg  that  she  come  to  look  at  Pepe,  the  tiny  child, 
who  had  taken  sick.  She  returned,  much  upset. 

"Ay  dios  miol  What  a  heavy  year  this  is!  Rosita's  baby, 
I'm  afraid,  will  die.  But  Emelina,  our  comadre,  might 
save  him.  "Go  Ramon!"  She  shook  her  son  awake.  "Go 
at  once  and  bring  Dona  Emelina  to  us." 

"Yes,  son,"  urged  Bernardo.  "As  soon  as  you  eat  break- 
fast, go.  Your  horse  is  worn  out,  so  do  not  return,  but 
make  Dona  Emelina's  son  bring  her  down.  Do  you  take 
a  rest,  well  up  in  the  hills." 

"It  is  well,  Papa!  I  will  do  as  you  say."  Ramon  leaned 
wearily  back  in  his  chair.  "After  all,  what  will  happen 
will  happen!  One  cannot  help  one's  fate." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Ramon  put  on  a  clean  shirt, 
preparing  for  his  trip  to  the  mountains.  "I  still  think  the 
coast  would  be  better,  Papa,  but  this  business  of  going 
after  Dona  Emelina—" 


"Yes!  Yes!  Make  all  possible  haste." 

Ramon  went  out  after  his  horse,  but  returned  at  once, 
half  running. 

"Papa!"  His  voice  sounded  unnatural.and  queer.  "The 
guards  are  coming  back  already,  Papa!  Alone!" 

"Alone?"  Paula  clasped  her  hands.  Out  of  all  this 
troubled  confusion,  her  eyes  shone.  "I  knew  the  Stranger 
was  no  bandit,"  she  said. 

Bernardo  and  Ramon  exchanged  glances,  and  the  old 
man's  face  turned  gray.  "They  are  coming  here!  Hide!" 
he  whispered  fiercely  to  his  son.  "Hide!  Hide!  There  is 
yet  time!  Why  do  you  stand  there  staring  at  me?"  He 
stumbled  across  the  room  and  seized  the  young  man's 
.shoulders.  "Run!  Hide!"  he  panted. 

"Ramon!  Papa!"  cried  Paula,  her  eyes  dilating  with 
horror,  for  she  saw  Ramon  trembling  in  utter  panic.  He 
crouched,  shrinking,  behind  his  father,  glancing  about 
with  eyes  that  rolled  and  crossed  foolishly. 

"Where?"  he  begged,  whispering.  , 

"The  guava  bushes!  Quick!  Crawl  on  your  hands  and 
knees  through  the  pasture.  Then  the  tall  trees  by  the 
arroyo— " 

"Papa!"  Paula  cried  out  again.  "What  can  you  mean?" 

"Yes,  what  can  you  mean?"  demanded  Maria,  appear- 
ing in  the  doorway.  She,  who  had  seemed  so  broken  and 
feeble  of  late,  was  for  the  moment  the  strongest  of  them 
all.  "Hide?"  Her  voice  rang  out  clear  and  determined. 
"Certainly  not!  I  raised  no  child  of  mine  to  hide  like  a 
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coward  in  the  grass!  Hold  up  your  head!  Stand  up  like  a 
man!" 

Ramon  looked  from  father  to  mother,  as  if  weighing 
the  advice  of  each. 

'They  have  rounded  the  bend!"  cried  Bernardo.  "Get 
under  the  bed!  Escape  in  Paula's  gown!  Don't  let  them 
take  you,  boy!  Don't  let  them  take  you!" 

Ramon!"  cried  Maria.  "Go  to  the  door!  Greet  your 
accusers  as  a  Rivera  should,  for  your  soul  is  white." 

"No,  Mamita!  I  have  sinned.  But  I  stole  for  your  sake." 

Paula  moved  slowly  across  the  floor  and  touched  his 
sleeve.  "You— Ramon?  You— the  night  rider?" 

Her  brother  bowed  his  head.  "I  could  not  let  you 
starve,  little  one." 

She  fell  at  his  feet,  sobbing,  and  hugged  his  knees. 
"Oh  Ramon!  You  have  ruined  your  life  to  save  ours!" 

"Oh,  if  God  would  come  home,"  wailed  Bernardo. 

There  was  the  pound  of  shod  hoofs  on  the  hard  road 
outside,  and  the  creaking  of  saddles.  Ramon  broke  away 
from  his  father  and  flung  open  the  door. 

"I  am  the  man  you  are  after,  fellows.  The  handker- 
chief you  picked  up  at  Los  Palacios  was  mine." 

The  lieutenant  dismounted  slowly.  "It  was  yours, 
friend  Ramon?  We  had  our  suspicions  from  the  start. 
You  should  not  have  offered  us  coffee  that  time— and 
the  rose!  You  should  at  least  have  flung  the  pot  away!  But 
why  did  you  do  it?  You  are  no  thief.  You  remember 
when  we  went  deer  hunting  together—" 
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"I  could  not  see  my  family  starve,  you  know/'  Ramon 
said. 

"No,  to  be  sure.  But  was  there  no  other  way?  Ay, 
Bernardo!  This  is  a  heavy  day  for  us,  I  assure  you."  He 
clasped  the  old  man's  hand.  "Well,  vamosJ"  They  swung 
into  their  saddles,  their  prisoner  marching  ahead  with 
the  bearing  of  a  Rivera.     m 

Maria  stood  watching  her  son  with  a  look  of  tender- 
ness and  pride  on  her  face.  Paula  threw  herself  sobbing 
into  her  father's  arms,  but  suddenly  a  fresh  knife  of  pain 
went  through  her,  and  she  drew  herself  away.  Even  to 
save  Ram6n,  her  father  ought  not  to  have  tried  to  throw 
the  guilt  on  a  man  he  knew  was  innocent.  He  had  even 
been  showing  that  he  was  no  longer  angry  at  the  Stranger. 

Bernardo  did  not  notice  her  withdrawal  from  him.  "It 
is  always  a  woman's  way  to  interfere  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment," he  complained,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  short, 
broad  hand  and  looking  at  his  wife.  He  spoke  without 
malice,  merely  stating  a  fact.  "Had  he  heeded  my  advice, 
he  would  even  now  be  free  among  the  high  bushes. 
There,  Paula,  little  one,  don't  cry!  It's  just  one  of  the 
rough  places  in  the  road.  Life  is  full  of  them,  as  you  will 
find." 

"Why  do  you  cry,  Madrina?"  asked  the  little  Pedro, 
clinging  to  the  girl's  skirts.  "What  will  those  men  do  to 
my  godfather?" 

Paula  turned  to  take  the  child  in  her  arms.  Outside 
she  heard  heavy  bare  feet  running,  and  Maria  Luisa 
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called.  "Dona  Maria!  It's  the  tiny  Pepe.  Can  you  come 
quick?" 

"Now,  here  is  a  strange  thing,"  observed  Bernardo. 
"Will  you  notice,  old  woman?  One  is  never  in  such 
trouble  but  what  some  neighbor  turns  up  worse  off  still! 
Go,  the  two  of  you,  and  take  food  with  you." 

Paula  went  to  the  trunk  and  took  out  a  clean  starched 
shift  for  Pedro.  Because  of  the  heat,  the  child  usually 
went  naked.  She  put  him  on  the  trunk  and  wiped  off  his 
face  and  hands.  Then  she  powdered  him  and  combed  out 
his  soft  hair.  Maria  Rivera  put  on  a  clean  tunic  and  tidied 
her  hair. 

"But  come!"  urged  the  negress.  "I  tell  you,  tiny  Pepe 
is  dying." 

Paula  did  not  wait  to  improve  her  own  appearance, 
but  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  gathered  a  bag  of  supplies 
Maria  Luisa  carried  Pedro,  holding  a  palm  leaf  over  his 
head  because  of  the  sun.  Maria  Rivera  and  Paula  held 
their  scarfs  over  their  heads. 

As  they  were  hurrying  along  the  dusty  path,  Paula 
wondered  how  it  would  be,  facing  the  crowd.  The  news 
of  Ramon's  arrest  would  already  be  known— people  would 
have  seen  the  guards  marching  him  off,  everyone  would 
have  seen  or  heard.  How  were  they  to  hold  up  their 
heads  after  the  manner  of  Riveras,  when  the  world  knew 
their  disgrace?  She  looked  at  her  mother,  swinging  grace- 
fully along,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  appearing,  in- 
deed, far  less  weary  and  drooping  than  at  any  time  since 
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her  sickness.  The  negress,  Maria  Luisa,  knew.  She  had 
seen  Ram6n  go.  Paula  could  tell  that  by  the  awed  ex- 
pression on  her  black  face  and  the  way  she  kept  rolling 
her  eyes  and  stealing  glances  at  their  faces.  Paula's  eyes 
were  red  from  crying,  she  remembered,  but  her  mother's 
face  was  just  as  usual.  The  girl  dreaded  getting  to  Rosita's 
house,  for  everyone  would  be  there.  She  would  be 
obliged  to  face  them  all.  Yes,  there  was  Maria  of  the 
Angels,  now,  waddling  across  the  further  field,  with  a 
purple  fringed  towel  flung  over  her  head.  Behind  them, 
Maria  Teresa  and  Felicia  were  coming.  They  were  all 
hurrying  to  Pepe. 

The  house  Andres  and  Rosita  lived  in  was  back  of  the 
wrecked  tobacco  barn.  As  they  drew  near,  Paula  reflected 
that  one  could  tell  from  the  outside  of  a  house  what 
kind  of  people  lived  there.  Florinda  was  a  good  woman, 
but  neither  she  nor  Rosita  kept  house  as  Maria  Rivera 
did.  There  was  trash  in  the  dooryard  and  bits  of  rag  were 
blowing  about  in  the  bushes.  There  was  a  shiftless,  care- 
less air  about  the  whole  place.  Paula  noticed  that  the  old 
bohio,  where  Florinda  had  been  so  frightened  during  the 
storm,  had  never  been  repaired.  A  sow,  rubbing  her  back 
against  it,  threatened  to  topple  it  over.  As  they  hurried 
over  the  threshold,  Florinda,  who  had  peeped  out  and 
seen  them  coming,  threw  her  apron  over  her  head  and 
burst  out  shrieking.  Andres,  looking  drawn  and  weary, 
stood  dumbly  in  the  center  of  the  dining-room.  He  had 
never  looked  so  awkward  nor  so  shabby.  His  sky  blue 
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undershirt  gave  his  face  a  jaundiced  color  and  showed  his 
ill-shaped  shoulders  in  all  their  deformity.  His  nonde- 
script trousers  were  rolled  up,  leaving  his  cerise  under- 
drawers  in  view.  His  feet  were  bare.  A  wisp  of  hair  had 
pushed  itself  out  through  a  hole  in  the  old  hat  he  wore 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  Several  men  were  sitting  or 
lounging  helplessly  about,  not  able  to  be  of  service  but  at 
least  standing  by  the  wretched  young  father. 

Maria  and  Paula  bowed  to  this  assembly,  Paula,  as 
sensitive  about  order  as  her  mother,  wishing  she  could 
push  the  chairs  back  in  a  tidy  row  along  the  wall.  Then 
the  two  women  passed  into  the  darkened  bedroom.  At 
first  all  Paula  could  see  was  the  thick  yellow  candle  burn- 
ing before  a  little  image  of  the  virgin.  Then  she  made  out 
Rosita,  bending  over  a  cradle.  It  was  home-made,  of 
canvas  tacked  on  a  frame  and  hung  from  a  rafter  by 
ropes.  The  mosquito  net  was  draped  back  and  tied  with 
blue  ribbons.  As  they  came  in,  Rosita  struck  a  match, 
lighting  another  candle  she  held  in  her  hand,  so  they 
might  look  at  Pepe.  He  lay  there,  seeming  to  be  all  eyes, 
very  still.  Once  he  whimpered  and  sucked  the  back  of 
his  hand.  Other  women  crowded  around.  Paula  saw 
Andres'  mother,  a  stupid-looking  old  woman  with  her 
mouth  always  open.  And  there  was  Maria  Luisa's  grand- 
mother, who  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a  witch.  Then 
Maria  Teresa  and  Felicia  came  in,  and  Maria  of  the 
Angels,  panting  and  gasping  for  breath  after  her  walk. 

"Even  the  doctor  has  moved  away,"  someone  said. 
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"I  am  the  only  doctor  left,"  said  the  witch,  sitting  down 
on  the  bed  and  grinning.  There  were  a  few  broken  teeth 
left  in  her  gums— teeth  that  once  had  been  sharply  filed 
to  points,  like  Maria  Luisa's. 

"What  is  his  ailment,  Rosita?"  asked  Maria  Teresa. 

"He  faints,"  explained  the  little  mother.  "For  days 
now,  he  won't  play  with  his  toes." 

They  all  crowded  about  for  another  look  at  the  child. 
Little  Pedro  flung  himself  into  Paula's  arms,  burying  his 
face  in  her  neck.  The  tiny  baby  made  a  great  noise  suck- 
ing his  fist. 

"I  think  he  is  hungry,"  Paula  blurted  out. 

"Oh,  that  is  indicated,"  agreed  Maria  of  the  Angels. 

They  all  looked  reproachfully  at  Rosita. 

"The  mother  is  very  thin." 

"Perhaps  she  does  not  nourish  him  enough." 

"What  do  you  take,  yourself,  Rosita?" 

They  asked  questions  rather  foolishly,  for  all  knew 
how  scarce  food  was.  Paula  slipped  away,  leaving  them 
to  their  talk,  and  went  through  the  dining-room  full  of 
silent  men,  and  into  the  kitchen.  She  set  Pedro  down  on 
a  stool  and  put  some  sticks  onto  the  fire.  She  knew  how 
to  fix  the  condensed  milk,  for  they  had  raised  Pedro  on 
it.  The  kitchen  at  Rosita's  home  made  Paula  shudder. 
Everything  she  touched  seemed  greasy  or  sooty,  and 
there  was  very  little  water  and  no  soap.  She  scoured  out 
a  tin  with  ashes,  and  warmed  water  in  it  to  dilute  the 
milk.  When  it  was  ready  she  found  a  cup  without  a 
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handle  to  put  it  in,  set  Pedro  astride  her  hip,  and  car- 
ried the  milk  into  the  bedroom. 

"Look,  Rosita!  See  if  he  will  take  this  from  a  spoon," 
she  said. 

Everyone  stared  in  stupid  surprise  at  the  cup. 

"Milk?" 

"Since  when  has  anyone  seen  milk?" 

"But  of  course!  Milk  will  save  his  life." 

And  there  were  many  little  exclamations  of  delight 
and  phrases  of  endearment  as  the  baby  took  his  milk. 
Rosita's  tired  face  relaxed.  Florinda  left  off  shrieking  and 
took  the  apron  from  her  eyes  to  watch. 

"Paula,  where  did  you  get  milk?"  asked  Maria  Teresa. 

"Ramon  brought  it  for  Pedro,"  Paula  explained,  and 
then,  remembering,  stopped  in  terrible  embarrassment. 
Everyone  was  looking  at  her.  Her  face  grew  hot.  No,  she 
must  not  hang  her  head,— she,  a  Rivera!  The  silent  room 
seemed  to  grow  darker,  the  women  blurred.  She  could 
just  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  but  she  well 
knew  they  were  exchanging  glances.  Paula  turned  to  her 
mother— it  was  the  first  time  in  months  that  she  had 
turned  to  Maria  for  help. 

Maria  Rivera  had  drawn  herself  up  to  her  full  height 
and  dignity.  The  fire  had  returned  to  her  big  eyes.  She 
lifted  her  hands  in  a  composed  gesture.  "My  son  stole  it," 
she  said.  "Ramon,  my  son,"— she  paused  a  dramatic 
moment,  "—Ramon  is  the  night  riding  bandit!"  She  said 
it  as  one  might  say,  "My  son  is  a  hero!" 
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The  room  cleared  now,  and  Paula  could  see  again.  Her 
mother  had  saved  the  situation.  But  of  course  they  must 
put  the  best  face  to  the  matter  and  stand  up  stiffly. 

Before  the  women  found  their  voices,  Maria  went  on. 
"Oh,  it  was  a  sin,  to  be  sure!  A  crime!  But  he  did  it  for 
us."  She  smiled.  Standing  there  so  brave!  Looking  these 
women  in  the  eye  unflinchingly,  with  only  her  long 
fingers,  twisting  in  her  gown,  to  show  that  she  suffered! 
Paula  moved  over  and  stood  beside  her,  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  She  stood  straight,  with  her  head  thrown  up. 

"And  I  assure  you,"  Maria  continued,  "the  food  he 
stole  is  delicious.  Maria  Luisa!  Put  wood  on  the  fire 
negra/  Toast  some  of  the  coffee  we  brought  and  serve  us 
all.  For  look!  Pepe  is  better  already!" 

"Look!"  cried  Rosita.  "Soon  he'll  be  playing  with  his 
toes!" 

The  child  lay  smiling,  stretching,  and  stirring  his  little 
feet.  There  were  more  joyful  cries  as  they  saw  this 
miracle. 

Paula,  watching  her  mother,  saw  her  eyes  turn  often 
towards  the  candle-lit  shrine,  and  the  girl's  own  heart 
felt  a  homesick  longing.  How  safe  they  would  feel  when 
they  could  light  their  own  candles  again. 

The  women  now  hunted  places  to  sit  down.  Rows  of 
them  sat  on  the  beds  and  on  the  trunk.  Felicia  perched 
on  top  of  the  old  bureau.  And  now  tiny  Pepe  slept  peace- 
fully. Rosita  laid  him  on  the  pillow  in  the  cradle,  with  its 
blue  ribbons  and  gay  tissue  paper  flowers.  Maria  Rivera 
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drew  a  package  of  cigarettes  from  her  bosom,  and  soon 
the  room  was  filled  with  circles  of  smoke.  A  crackling  of 
fire  and  the  smell  of  burning  pine  splinters  came  from 
the  kitchen. 

Maria  of  the  Angels  touched  Maria  Rivera's  arm. 

"You  have  a  brave  son,"  she  said.  "A  son  to  be  proud 
of." 

Florinda  sniffed  the  air,  already  flavored  with  toasting 
coffee.  "I  always  especially  admired  Ramon,"  she  said. 

"My  husband,  of  course,  will  help  get  him  out  of  jail," 
Maria  Teresa  promised. 

Paula  did  not  feel  so  disgraced  any  more.  These  good 
friends  were  true,  always  had  been,  through  thick  and 
thin.  Why,  they  had  even  forgiven  her  mother  that  affair 
with— she  could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  think  of  the 
man's  name— Lorenzo.  They  forgave,  because  they  all 
loved  one  another.  Maria's  eyes  strayed  again  to  the 
candle  casting  its  flickering  light  on  the  Virgin,  and 
Paula  noticed  that  the  paper  flowers  wreathed  about  her 
were  dusty. 

"After  all,"  said  Florinda,  breaking  a  silence.  "These 
are  times  when  sin  does  not  seem  so  black,  what  do  you 
say?  And  anyway  God  is  in  Vuelta  Arriba." 
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Next  morning  before  it  was  quite  sun-up,  before  she  had 
made  coffee  even,  Paula  heard  a  babble  of  treble  voices, 
a  wailing  as  of  a  whole  regiment  of  infants,  coming  up 
the  road.  The  girl's  brow  darkened  and  she  put  her  hand 
to  her  heart.  Could  it  be  Nena?  But  of  course!  Troubles 
never  came  singly.  Anxiously  her  eyes  strayed  round  the 
room  to  see  what  must  be  put  up  from  the  children's 
hands,  what  must  be  quickly  put  away  before  Nena  be- 
gan her  begging.  Wearily  she  climbed  on  a  chair  with  the 
pretty  olive  bottle  shaped  like  a  vase  and  put  it  once 
more  on  the  plate  of  the  house.  She  put  her  box  of 
powder  down  in  the  bottom  of  her  trunk  and  just  in  time, 
too,  for  Nena  was  giving  a  little  scream  of  arrival  in  the 
door  of  the  sala.  Bernardo  had  hobbled  to  meet  her. 
"My  daughter/"  he  cried  in  joy.  "Papaito's  daughter!" 
"Papa!"  Nena  shrilled.  "Is  it  you,  still  living?  My  old 
man!"  They  fell  into  each  other's  arms  regardless  of  a 
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gunny  sack  she  had  on  her  shoulder  and  a  howling  infant 
in  her  arms.  Shifting  the  child  with  a  careless  movement, 
to  the  shoulder  which  held  the  sack,  she  seized  her 
father's  hand  and  kissed  it  with  emotion.  Then  she 
kissed  both  pink,  baggy  cheeks. 

"Bendicion,  mi  padre/"  she  begged. 

"Bless  you,  my  daughter,"  he  responded,  putting  his 
hand  on  her  touseled  head. 

"We  heard  the  dreadful  news  last  evening  and  caught 
a  ride  with  a  freighter  at  three  this  morning,"  she  said. 
"The  man  had  camped  by  the  river,  and  we  got  up  when 
we  heard  him  yoking  his  oxen.  Is  my  brother  truly  in  jail? 
Ay!"  she  screamed  again. 

"Yes,  he  is  in  jail  all  right,"  Bernardo  assured  her. 
"Ramon— your  brother— is  the  night-riding  bandit!"  He 
drew  himself  up  much  in  the  way  Maria  had  when  she 
made  the  same  announcement  to  the  women  yesterday. 

Nena  threw  up  her  free  hand.  "Ah-h-h!"  she  cried,  as 
if  filled  with  admiration  for  the  exploit. 

"Oh  yes,  he  confessed  to  it,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling 
fondly.  "A  very  courageous  fellow,  my  son!" 

"But  he  is  in  prison!  Ay!" 

There  was  a  deep  moan  from  the  bedroom.  Maria  had 
not  yet  risen. 

"Mamita!"  screamed  Nena.  "My  poor  little  Mama 

who  nearly  died!"  She  dropped  her  sack  now,  and  thrust 

the  infant  into  Paula's  unwilling  arms.  The  girl  noticed 

with  loathing  that  the  tiny  creature  had  not  been  washed. 
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This  morning  it  suited  Maria  to  assume  the  role  of  the 
sorrowing  mother.  She  cried  aloud,  wrung  her  hands,  and 
tore  out  a  handful  of  her  hair.  It  was  dreadful  to  see  her, 
sitting  up  in  her  pitiful  chemise.  All  the  children,  even 
little  Maria  and  the  brunette  great-grandchildren,  gath- 
ered around  the  bed,  and  stared  at  her  open-mouthed. 
Little  Maria's  eyes  were  bigger  and  more  horror-stricken 
than  ever.  Was  this  the  sorrow  children  brought  you  as 
soon  as  they  stopped  pulling  at  your  skirts?  Pedro  awoke, 
and  seeing  the  baby  in  Paula's  arms,  went  into  a  jealous 
rage  and  hit  his  head  repeatedly  against  the  wall  to  vent 
his  spite.  Paula  looked  about  distractedly.  She  scarcely 
wanted  to  lay  the  child  on  one  of  her  clean  beds.  In  the 
end  she  carried  it  to  the  kitchen  and  put  it  in  Pedro's 
hammock,  which  hung  in  one  corner.  Then  she  lighted 
the  fire  and  put  on  the  coffee  pot. 

She  had  scarcely  served  the  crowd  with  coffee  when 
Tiburcio  and  Maria  of  the  Angels  arrived.  In  spite  of  the 
way  Maria  Rivera  had  carried  things  off  the  day  before, 
they  came  in  solemn-faced,  as  if  entering  a  house  of 
mourning,  and  Paula  felt  herself  stumbling— falling  back 
into  her  shame  of  the  day  before.  Her  house  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  its  name.  What  could  be  a  greater  loss?  And 
poor  Ramon!  She  could  see  Ramon  sitting,  head-bowed, 
in  jail. 

Tiburcio  clanked  in  ahead  of  his  wife,  and  embraced 
Bernardo,  then  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand.  "We 
were  with  Pepe  last  night,"  he  said.  "So  we  came  as  soon 
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as  we  had  rested."  He  then  shook  hands  with  Nena  and 
with  little  Maria. 

Maria  of  the  Angels  labored  across  the  threshold  and 
fell,  crying,  against  Paula,  who  braced  herself  for  the  im- 
pact, resentful  that  everything  she  had  gained  yesterday 
must  now  be  won  over  again.  Maria  of  the  Angels  wiped 
her  sympathetic  eyes  with  a  corner  of  the  purple  towel. 
She  kissed  Nena  and  little  Maria,  then  waddled  into  the 
bedroom  where  her  hysterical  cries  mingled  with  those 
of  Maria. 

Presently  here  came  Diego  the  Alcalde,  with  Maria 
Teresa  and  the  four  young  Diegos,  also  Felicia  and  her 
parents  and  cross-eyed  Juanito.  This  company  all  fell 
upon  the  family  with  embraces,  warm  handshaking,  and 
expressions  of  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

Later,  Maria  del  Rosario,  the  little  wife  of  the  store- 
keeper, came  with  six  of  her  children,  and  brought  a 
present  of  coffee  and  sugar. 

Then  a  man  rode  up  on  horseback  and  Paula  recog- 
nized the  long  white  beard  and  shifting  eyes  of  the  ownei 
of  the  house  of  the  saints,  the  Isleno.  People  stood  aside 
very  respectfully,  as  he  came  into  the  room  and  took  Ber- 
nardo's hand. 

"After  all,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "what  can  we  expect? 
We  are  completely  at  the  Devil's  mercy.  For  my  part,  if 
God  does  not  come  back  within  the  week,  I  shall  look 
for  the  world  to  end." 

"And  why  not?"  rejoined  Bernardo,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
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shoulders.  "I  suppose  we  have  all  had  enough  of  this 
world,  though  it's  the  only  one  we  know.  I  for  one  would 
welcome  a  change." 

The  Isleno  looked  about  the  company  stroking  his 
beard.  As  his  eyes  fell  on  Paula,  she  slipped  into  the 
kitchen,  and  yet  she  was  flattered  that  he  had  come.  Dis- 
grace began  to  seem  rather  interesting.  Perhaps  it  was 
foolish  to  take  it  so  to  heart,  for,  much  as  she  disliked 
this  man,  his  coming  showed  that  the  whole  countryside 
was  with  them.  Why,  these  people  thought  all  the  more 
of  them  because  they  were  in  trouble.  There  was  no  need 
to  hang  the  head— not  among  friends.  And,  if  one  suf- 
fered, stand  up  with  spirit!  Hide  the  pain  from  the  world. 

Florinda  and  Maria  Luisa  came  in  at  the  back  door. 
Florinda  reported  Pepe  still  improving.  This  morning  he 
played  with  his  toes.  She  glanced  into  the  sala,  then 
passed  boldly  in,  but,  when  Maria  Luisa  saw  the  Isleno 
there,  her  eyes  rolled  and  she  drew  back,  fingering  the 
charm  her  grandmother  had  given  her.  Certainly  the 
Isleno  was  a  man  everyone  noted. 

Maria  Rivera  chose  not  to  leave  her  room  that  day,  but 
sat  in  state— grieving— surrounded  by  her  friends. 

Nena's  gunny  sack  proved  to  be  full  of  sweet  potatoes! 
They  had  made  a  crop  down  by  the  river.  But  whoever 
heard  of  Nena  coming  with  a  gift?  It  nicely  solved  the 
difficulty  of  feeding  the  assembly.  Thankfully  Paula 
washed  the  potatoes  and  put  them  on  to  steam  in  several 
large  kettles.  She  sprinkled  them  with  a  little  salt  and 
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tucked  brown  paper  well  over  the  top.  There  was  a  little 
codfish  left  and  a  can  of  tomatoes.  She  could  make  these 
into  a  flavorsome  sauce.  She  got  out  a  clean  towel  and, 
pouring  water  into  a  basin,  began  washing  the  children. 

All  day  people  came  and  went  in  shifts,  so  as  not  to 
leave  them  alone  in  their  anxiety,  and  Paula's  spirits 
wavered,  up  and  down.  There  seemed  no  way  to  stay  free 
from  this  trouble. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  horse  carrying  double  turned 
into  the  Sumidero.  A  man  rode  in  front,  wearing  a  bright 
pink  shirt,  and  behind  him,  pillion  style,  sat  a  tiny  crea- 
ture swathed  in  black. 

MadrinaJ  Nobody  else,  being  so  small,  could  ride  with 
so  much  spirit. 

"Dona  Emelina!"  went  up  the  cry  from  various  visitors. 

"Can  it  be  my  good  comadre?"  demanded  Bernardo, 
hobbling  out. 

As  the  panting  mount  stopped  in  the  patio,  Tiburcio 
lifted  Dona  Emelina  to  the  ground. 

"It  is  I!"  exclaimed  the  little  creature.  "I,  Emelina, 
come  to  help  you  out,  as  usual." 

Bernardo  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  "The  sky  bright- 
ens when  you  appear,  comadre/  But  this  time  you  cannot 
help  us  out!  You  see,  my  son  is  in  jail."  His  lip  quivered. 

"Compose  yourself,  my  dear  compadre.  I  implore  you 
not  to  act  the  fool.  Am  I  then  merely  a  nurse  to  sick 
women?"  She  appealed  to  the  whole  group,  her  eyes 
darting  from  one  to  another. 
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"Certainly  not,"  they  assured  her,  but  in  bewilder- 
ment, for  up  to  that  moment  they  had  thought  of  her 
as  nothing  else. 

"Ay!  But  I  am  battered  from  head  to  foot,"  Dona 
Emelina  went  on.  "I  assure  you,  I  am  suffocated  with 
dust.  Where  is  my  godchild?  My  Heart,  is  there  no  water? 
No  coffee?" 

"But  yes,  Madrina.  How  are  you?  Bendicion,  Mad- 
rina/" 

"Bless  you,  my  child!  But  I  tell  you  my  throat  is 
parched." 

Paula  led  her  inside.  "Here  is  water,  dear  Madrina,  to 
rinse  out  your  mouth.  And  I  will  bring  the  coffee  at 
once." 

"And  now  tell  us,  for  I  can't  understand,"  begged  Ber- 
nardo, sitting  before  her.  "How  do  you  propose  to  help 
us?" 

The  little  woman  spread  out  the  palms  of  her  hands. 
"It  is  perfectly  simple— for  me/  But  I  will  tell  you.  Quite 
likely  you  are  so  old  and  dull  of  memory  that  you  forget 
I  am  comadre  to  a  man  of  intelligence— one  Jose  Ramirez. 
I  vouch  for  it— this  fellow  reads  like  a  groceryman— reads 
and  writes  also!  He  raised  tobacco  near  us  in  the  hills, 
and  I  baptized  his  little  Jose!  Now  they  live  in  Pinar  and 
I  hear  he  has  been  made  a  judge!  I  have  not  seen  him  in 
twenty  years,  but  he  will  remember  me,  of  course.  So,  if 
J  ask  him—!  You  will  see  how  it  will  all  work  out." 

"But  dear  Emelina,"  demanded  Bernardo,  "how  will 
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you  get  there?  It  is  a  good  thirty  miles  to  Pinar.  Your 
pony  is  done  for." 

The  little  woman  leaned  forward  and  gave  him  a  play- 
ful jab  in  the  knee,  so  sharp  that  he  winced. 

"In  the  train/"  she  cried,  and  throwing  back  her  head 
laughed  noiselessly,  showing  her  toothless  gums. 

"In  the  train?"  everyone  repeated,  overcome  with  sur- 
prise. 

"In  the  train?7'  Bernardo  asked,  incredulous.  "I  have 
lived  no  telling  how  many  years,  and  I  have  never  been 
in  a  train.  Nor  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"Nor  have  I  either!  Nevertheless,  I  shall  ride  in  the 
train  tonight." 

Paula  marvelled.  How  brave  her  madrina  was! 

"Yes,  tonight  I  shall  ride  in  the  train.  When  I  arrive 
in  Pinar  I  shall  go  directly  to  my  compadre's  home,  and 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see!  Now  I  must  go  to  my 
Maria!"  She  darted  up,  as  spry  as  a  girl,  and  went  into  the 
bedroom. 

Dona  Emelina  could  not  stay  very  long,  for  there  were 
four  good  miles  left  to  ride  to  the  railroad  station  at  the 
Old  Horseshoe.  The  young  man  in  the  pink  shirt  bor- 
rowed Ramon's  pony  for  this  trip,  and  the  family  and 
assembled  friends  saw  Emelina  off  apprehensively,  half 
fearing  they  would  never  see  her  again. 

Since  Nena  and  her  raising  of  children  were  there, 
none  of  the  neighbors  stayed  to  keep  the  family  company 
that  night.  Paula  helped  lay  sacks  on  the  floor  of  the 
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sala,  and  soon  after  dinner  some  of  the  children  were 
sleeping.  Even  little  Maria,  exhausted  by  a  day  that 
began  at  three  in  the  morning,  lay  down  beside  her 
swarthy  little  ones,  and  fell  asleep  before  Paula  finished 
in  the  kitchen. 

When  she  had  put  out  the  fire,  leaving  everything  in 
order,  Paula  stood  a  moment  in  the  dark  of  the  kitchen, 
watching  the  smiles  follow  one  another  across  Bernardo's 
face.  He  and  Nena  were  alone  together.  Maria  had  finally 
come  out,  but  she  was  quieting  one  of  the  children.  The 
lantern,  swinging  from  a  beam,  lighted  his  bald  pink 
head,  as  he  looked  at  Nena,  coquetting  before  him.  Their 
shadows  danced  on  the  whitewashed  wall.  Nena  made 
one  of  her  gay  sallies  and  Bernardo  laughed  indulgently, 
slapping  his  thigh. 

"Papaito's  daughter!"  he  murmured. 

Always  calling  her  his  daughter,  thought  Paula,  bitter 
with  jealousy,  as  usual  during  her  sister's  visits.  Why,  he 
never  called  her  that!  She  could  not  remember  his  ever 
calling  her  "daughter." 

Peering  at  them  from  the  dark  doorway,  Paula's  God- 
less world  rocked.  She  felt  herself  floating,  with  nothing 
firm  for  her  feet  to  stand  on— felt  herself  falling,  falling, 
into  a  chasm  which  itself  might  be  bottomless.  For  clear 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  she  knew  in  that  moment  that  her 
mother's  child  of  the  brush  had  not  died— that  she  her- 
self was  that  child. 
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C  HAP  T  E  R  xili  Paula's  first  impulse  was  to  run— run  and  hide  away  like 
The  Return  a  wounded  animal.  Yes,  she  would  go  where  no  one 
of  One]  wou^  ever  £nd  her.  She  would  go  towards  the  flat  south- 
coast  country,  where  one  clump  of  black,  dwarf  palms  is 
so  like  every  other  clump  that  even  wise  men  lose  their 
way.  She  would  hide  her  shame  and  heartache  under  the 
black  palms,  and  leave  her  bones  there,  where  no  one 
would  see  them.  She  looked  again  at  the  comfortable 
lighted  room,  from  which  she  felt  excluded,  and  at  the 
father  and  daughter  engrossed  in  each  other.  Then  she 
crossed  the  dark  kitchen  and  carefully  unlatched  the 
door.  It  squeaked  a  little,  but  the  two  in  the  dining-room 
paid  no  attention.  She  went  outside.  She  would  run  past 
the  wrecked  barn,  past  Rosita's,  past  Maria  Luisa's  — 
beyond  to  the  desolate  waste  where  no  man  lived.  She 
could  not  stay,  knowing  who  she  was.  Yet  her  feet  would 
not  carry  her  away  from  home;  her  legs  crumbled  under 
her,  disobeying  her  will,  and  she  sank  down  on  the  bench 
by  the  door.  The  house  cast  a  deep  shadow.  Beyond,  the 
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world  lay  lighted  by  the  strange  red  moon  which  hid  the 
friendly  stars.  Rifts  of  smoke  from  the  fire  in  the  north- 
ern mountains,  behind  the  house,  hung  over  the  trees, 
changing  the  familiar  landscape  into  a  fantastic  scene, 
wavering  and  unreal.  She  would  rest  a  little  while,  here 
on  the  bench.  She  needn't  leave  all  she  loved— not  for  a 
few  minutes  at  least. 

"Paula?"  The  darkness  near  her  was  moving.  Maria 
had  come  out  from  the  sala.  "I  heard  you  unlatch  the 
kitchen  door,"  she  said.  "Why  did  you  slip  out  of  the 
house?  Why  do  you  sit  here  alone?" 

Seeing  her  mother  stand  there  so  quietly,  as  quietly  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  filled  Paula  with  a  savage  rage. 
Why  couldn't  her  mother  understand  that  this  knowl- 
edge had  come  to  her?  Why  must  she  stand  there  un- 
moved—this woman  who  had  ruined  the  world  for  her? 

She  sprang  up  and  grew  hot  all  over.  Even  her  hair 
bristled.  She  could  feel  her  fingers  clutched  like  claws 
and  her  lips  drawn  back  from  her  teeth.  She  felt  like  a 
wild  animal  snarling— about  to  spring,  to  tear  the  flesh 
from  her  mother's  bones.  But  there  was  no  word  she 
could  speak. 

Maria  leaned  forward,  and  then  drew  quickly  back. 
They  could  see  each  other  in  the  dim  light.  The  mother 
covered  her  eyes.  She  said,  "Paula?"  When  she  looked 
up  again,  she  drew  in  her  breath  sharply.  "Ah-h!"  she 
cried. 

Paula  stood  quivering  and  panting  before  her.  They 
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gazed  intently  into  each  other's  eyes.  No  sound  passed 
between  them  during  that  long  moment. 

Then  Maria  said,  "But  yes!"  answering  the  question 
Paula  could  not  ask.  "Of  course!  You  are  Lorenzo's 
daughter." 

The  strength,  the  fury  to  strike  and  tear,  went  out  of 
Paula.  She  sank  onto  the  bench.  Her  mother,  standing 
in  the  narrowing  strip  of  shadow,  was  talking— pleading 
passionately,  but  the  girl  did  not  heed.  She  was  thinking 
how  the  world  had  changed  with  God  away.  The  home  in 
which  she  was  born  had  gone  and  this  new  house  had 
always  seemed  different.  Her  saintly  mother  had  con- 
fessed to  a  scarlet  sin.  Her  kind  brother  had  turned  bandit. 
Her  father— Papaito!— was  not  her  father  at  all.  Even  the 
beautiful  fields  were  brown  and  ugly  and  withered.  The 
trees  bore  no  fruit,  and  there  were  no  flowers.  Only  the 
mountains  had  remained  the  same.  Yes,  the  purple  hills 
were  still  firm,  lifting  their  dark  familiar  outline  against 
the  sky.  She  closed  her  eyes,  for  she  needed  to  rest.  But 
Maria  kept  on  talking. 

"They  have  all  forgiven  me— even  God.  Even  Ber- 
nardo! All  but  you.  Haven't  I  told  you  how  death  was 
snatching  my  children  and  my  friends  there  in  the  river 
camp?  I  was  alone.  Tomorrow  I  myself  might  be  dead. 
Sorrow,  because  of  its  very  weight,  left  no  feeling.  De- 
spair had  paralyzed  my  soul— only  a  cowed  animal  was 
left.  Then,  against  this  nightmare— this  horror— a  man 
laughing  light-heartedly!  Oh,  Paula,  after  the  hurricane, 
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do  you  remember  the  still,  bright  sunshine?"  She  stopped 
talking  and  laid  her  cheek  against  her  clasped  hands. 
Somewhere,  out  in  the  light  of  the  red  moon,  a  bird  was 
singing. 

"When  we  came  here  to  El  Sumidew  to  live,"  Maria 
continued,  "after  the  war,  after  Lorenzo  was  killed,  my 
husband  said  to  me,  There  are  times  in  the  night  when 
we  see  plainly.  Perhaps  it  is  that  way  with  sin— sometimes 
it  is  not  so  black  as  others/  When  Emelina  led  him  into 
the  bedroom  and  I  laid  you  into  his  arms,  you  reached  out 
your  tiny  hand  for  his  finger.  I  remember  how  a  smile 
crept  over  his  face  as  he  gave  you  the  bendicion.  Paula, 
has  he  ever  spoken  ill  to  you?" 

Papa?  But  of  course  he  never  had.  For  her  there  had 
always  been  that  smile  crinkling  about  his  eager  eyes. 

"Bernardo  says,"  Maria  went  on,  "that  you  are  the 
light  of  his  old  age.  And  as  for  me— so  many  had  been 
taken  from  me  when  you  came  to  fill  my  arms." 

Paula  began  to  sob,  when  she  felt  Maria  drawing  her 
close,  she  relaxed  in  her  mother's  arms.  Sitting  there  on 
the  bench  with  her  head  resting  so  comfortably  against 
her  mother's  shoulder,  it  came  to  her  that  few  people  in 
the  world  are  all  good.  It  was  peaceful  not  to  expect  per- 
fection. If  she  could  no  longer  feel  the  reverent  admira- 
tion for  her  mother  that  she  had  felt  in  her  childhood, 
she  had  at  least  this  new  feeling  of  warm  understanding 
and  love  for  a  woman  who  had  faced  life. 

The  red  moon,  climbing  higher,  drove  them  inside. 
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As  she  fastened  the  sala  door,  Paula  saw  that  the  fire  still 
burned  in  the  mountains  to  the  north.  She  herself  felt  at 
peace  now,  but  the  Devil,  unrestrained,  threatened  the 
world.  Would  God  ever  come  home? 

The  next  morning,  directly  after  early  coffee,  Nena 
and  her  family  started  home.  Paula  gave  her  sister  the 
tinselled  calendar,  the  glass  bottle  the  olives  had  come  in, 
and  half  her  face  powder.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
kissed  Nena  with  no  sense  of  bitterness,  no  jealousy.  For 
after  all,  hadn't  Papaito  given  her,  Paula,  the  most?  She 
could  afford  to  be  generous.  As  she  stood  watching  the 
procession  of  tiny  people  raise  the  dust  along  the  path, 
her  heart  went  out  to  them  in  pity,  even  to  little  Maria 
of  the  haunted  eyes  and  her  too-brunette  brood.  Ber- 
nardo, who  had  hobbled  a  few  yards  with  them,  and  given 
them  each  and  all  resounding  kisses  with  his  blessing, 
returned  and  stood  beside  her. 

"One  of  these  days,"  he  said,  reaching  in  his  pocket  for 
his  hand  of  chewing  tobacco,  "one  of  these  days,  if  I  hang 
on  long  enough,  you'll  be  visiting  me  like  that." 

Paula  gave  him  a  reproachful  glance  that  set  him 
chuckling. 

"Not  like  that!"  she  assured  him  with  spirit.  Of  course 
she  would  like  a  few  children— nice  ones,  like  Pedro— six 
or  eight,  perhaps;  but  she  hoped  she  would  never  have  a 
large  family! 

As  she  went  about  sweeping  and  dusting  and  arranging 
the  chairs  in  even  rows,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  away 
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from  these  beloved  duties— as  if  she  had  actually  spent  a 
time  in  the  coast  country  under  a  clump  of  black  palms. 
It  had  been  dark,  that  place  where  she  had  suffered  last 
night,  dark  and  terrifying.  Remembering  the  fright  of  it, 
she  trembled.  She  was  a  child  of  the  brush,  but  Bernardo 
needed  her— would  always  need  her.  It  was  very  comfort- 
ing to  be  home  again,  and  to  belong  there  by  right  of 
Papaito's  love. 


That  evening  Paula  was  gazing  out  toward  the  northern 
mountains,  overhung  with  smoke  and  flames.  The  large 
coffee  plantations  were  destroyed,  people  said,  and  fami- 
lies were  fleeing  for  their  lives,  panic-stricken.  If  it  did 
not  rain,  they,  too,  might  have  to  go,  but  where?  There 
was  no  safe  place  except  one's  home. 

A  little  breeze,  strangely  soft,  stirred  her  hair.  Down  in 
the  dry  lagoon  the  frogs  began  to  sing.  A  cloud  of  dust 
rolled  down  the  Royal  Road  and  turned  in  at  the  Sumi- 
dero.  Two  men  emerged  from  it  riding  fine,  well-fed 
horses.  Why,  she  had  seen  that  bay  before!  And  the  man 
on  him!  It  was— yes!  It  was  the  Homely  Stranger!  And 
with  him  rode  Ramon. 

"Papa!  Mama!"  she  cried,  and  then  Ramon  had  her  in 
his  arms.  When  he  let  her  go  he  rushed  into  the  house  to 
find  his  parents.  Paula  turned  to  greet  the  Stranger,  still 
standing  beside  his  horse. 
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"I'm  so  glad!  So  glad!"  was  all  she  found  to  say,  as  he 
looked  at  her  with  so  much  meaning  in  his  amber  eyes. 
The  last  of  the  shadows  which  had  been  so  thick  around 
her  seemed  to  blow  away.  The  Stranger  had  been  just 
beyond  the  shadows  all  the  time. 

"But  of  course,  I  got  Ram6n  out  on  bail,"  he  explained. 
"I  heard  whom  they  had  arrested  and  he  was  there  at  our 
house  when  Madrina  arrived  last  night." 

"Madrina?  Dona  Emelina?" 

"Yes!  You  see  we  have  the  same  good  little  godmother! 
There  will  be  no  trouble  at  all.  I  can  promise  you  Ramon 
will  not  go  to  jail,  for  my  father  is  the  judge  in  Pinar." 

He  laughed  from  sheer  light-heartedness,  jerking  back 
his  head  in  the  way  she  remembered,  so  that  his  hair 
stood  on  end.  Oh  it  was  good  to  see  his  hair  stand  up  like 
that  again!  Paula  stared,  turning  a  little  pale. 

"Why  do  you  stand  looking  at  me  so,  little  one?"  he 
asked,  taking  her  hand. 

"You  are— rich?  A  judge's  son?" 

"But  yes!  Foolish!  Did  you  really  think  I  worked  here 
all  last  fall  for  the  money  I  hoped  to  make?  No!  No!  I 
had  seen  you  standing  under  the  ceiba  tree—" 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  little  gold 
ring. 

"Will  you  wear  it  for  me?"  he  whispered. 

It  slipped  on  the  proper  finger  very  easily. 

"Now  I  know  what  it  was  I  was  to  say  to  you— that  day 
I  saw  you  reflected  in  the  lake—"  she  stopped,  confused. 


"Yes?"  he  encouraged.  "Tell  me!  What  were  you  to 
say?" 

"Just— that  I  love  you." 

For  a  few  minutes  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything 
real. 

Suddenly  Paula  gasped.  For  looking  at  the  Stranger  he 
no  longer  seemed  homely.  San  Antonio  had  answered  her 
prayer  and  sent  her  a  handsome  husband! 

"But  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  in  Pinar,"  she  said  pres- 
ently, "so  far  from  Papaito." 

"The  trains  run  every  day,  silly.  But  I  like  farm  life  best, 
myself.  There'll  never  be  another  year  like  this.  We 
might  raise  tobacco  here  with  Bernardo." 

Then  a  large  drop  of  rain  splashed  into  Paula's  face. 
Looking  up,  a  hard  shower  was  tripping  towards  them 
across  the  fields.  The  smell  of  dust  and  damp  earth  min- 
gled. 

Then  they  heard  the  voice  of  Bernardo  calling  them 
from  the  doorway. 

"Come  children!  Will  you  never  come  in  out  of  the 
rain?  Your  mother  is  waiting,  Paula,  for  it's  time  for  eve- 
ning prayers.  Bendito  sea  el  dial 

They  ran,  hand  in  hand,  and  dashed  into  the  dining- 
room  laughing.  Ramon  had  lighted  the  lantern  that 
swung  from  a  beam.  The  rain  fell  hard  now,  wetting  for 
the  first  time  the  roof  of  the  new  house,  making  it  seem 
more  like  the  house  they  had  lost.  Drops  fell  into  the 
ditches  on  either  side  with  a  great  splashing.  They  hurried 
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through  the  rooms,  looking  upward,  but  no  leaks  ap- 
peared. It  turned  cool  with  the  dampness,  and  Paula  drew 
a  sheet  over  Pedro,  who  slept. 

Then  Maria  glided  into  the  sala  and  lighted  the  squat 
candles  before  the  Virgin  de  Cobia.  The  light  played 
over  the  Virgin's  dark  face,  touched  the  men  in  the  boat, 
and  made  the  waves  seem  to  move.  Bernardo  hobbled  to 
the  door  and  spat  out  his  quid  of  tobacco,  wiping  his 
mouth  on  the  back  of  his  hand.  He  went  into  the  sala  and 
beckoned  the  others.  Ramon  placed  a  chair  for  his  father. 
Then  he  and  the  Homely  Stranger  took  their  accustomed 
places,  kneeling  behind  him.  Maria  did  not  begin  at  once 
to  intone  the  evening  prayers.  It  was  as  if  her  heart,  for 
the  moment,  was  too  full. 

Paula,  glancing  at  Bernardo,  saw  the  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  Papa?"  she  whispered. 

"It  has  been  so  lonesome,  little  daughter,"  the  old  man 
sobbed,  "with  God  gone." 

She  kissed  his  plump  hand,  his  dear,  baggy  cheeks. 
What  did  it  matter  about  Lorenzo,  since  Bernardo  had 
called  her  his  own? 

"1  believe,"  she  whispered,  "that  from  now  on  He  will 
be  with  us  always." 

Then  Paula  folded  her  hands,  and,  pouring  out  her 
heart,  gave  thanks  for  the  return  of  God. 
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